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All the ait is Dim with snotwflakes, 

The ground is white with snotv ; 
Through the orchard’s barren branches, 

The stormking’s trumpets ; 
But the fire on the hearthstone 

Sings its slumb’rous tune, 
And the red geranium glows 

Like any tose in June. 

—ANNIE M. Lipsy. 
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A PRACTICAL FAMILY PROVIDER. 
Cuap. I. 
By MARIA PARLOA. 

OW seldom do men realize what a problem a 
lil housekeeper has to solve every day in pro- 
viding supplies for her table! So many 

things have to be taken into account that it 

is a.difficult task, as every woman knows. The cost 
of materials has to be considered, as well as the tastes 
of the family, the market supply, the “ left-overs,” and 
the time and thought necessary to prepare certain 
dishes. Moreover, it must be remembered that the 
making of some dishes would conflict with the special 
work of the day ; for example, if the flatirons are to be 
heated on the kitchen range, food that can be cooked 
in the oven rather than on top of the range, must be 
chosen. The thousand and one little items of this 
character are what make the task hard, and when 
added to these there is the necessity for great 
economy, the housekeeper’s position is not an en- 
viable one, unless, indeed, she have a real love for 
her home and work. If that be the case, what might 
seem burdensome under other conditions, becomes 
a pleasure. In different localities of the country the 


markets have distinctive features. In New England 
there is very little poetry put into this part of one’s 
daily life. In the great cities are large markets in 
which there are stalls where only special things are 
sold. One dealer will have fresh and corned beef, 
tongues, liver; another, mutton, lamb and veal, with 
the tongues, kidneys, liver, heart and sweetbreads of 
animals represented in the cut meats; poultry and 
game are the only things sold at another stall ; fish of 
all kinds may be purchased at a fish stall; fruit, vege- 
tables and herbs at still another place, while eggs, 
cheese and butter are found in their own particular 
corner. These places are largely for wholesale trade, 
but as a rule supplies may be bought at retail also. 
At the pork stalls may be found fresh, salt and smoked 
pork in all forms, and at some of them cooked hams, 
though this is not usual. 

One large pork-packing house has several stalls in 
the Quincy market in Boston where pork is sold in 
every form, and among other things, cooked hams ; 
but one cannot purchase a smaller quantity than half 
aham. Another kind of cooked ham is offered for 
thirteen cents a pound. It is finely chopped, pressed, 
and cooked in a form. It can be cut in smooth, thin 
slices, and is very good. So far as I know, this is the 
extent to which cooked things can be bought in a 
Boston market. In these large markets the prices are 
lower than in the smaller ones and the provision stores, 
but it must be remembered that it is not the custom 
to deliver the goods ; the purchaser either taking them 
herself or having them sent home by express. Even 
with the express charges added, if one have a large 
family and a cold room or good refrigerator, there is 
quite a saving in the monthly provision bill, with the 
surety of always getting the best in the market. 

On the sidewalks outside these large markets there 
are stalls where things are sold a little cheaper than 
inside the market, but there are but few of them 
around the best Boston markets. On the streets ad-. 
jacent to these markets there are many basement 
stores where meats, fish, vegetables, etc., are sold 
cheaper than within the market building, but as a 
rule the quality is not so good. Markets where in- 
ferior goods are sold quite low abound in some parts 
of the city. 

In every city there are provision stores where only 
goods of the best quality are kept and the prices are, 
of course, proportionately high. But the housekeeper 
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is almost always sure of getting what she wants. 
Again, there are stores where the best and cheaper 
quality of goods are kept. This is apt to be the case 
in small towns and the suburbs of great cities, as there 
are not customers enough of either class to support a 
store profitably. Here the purchaser must be capa- 
ble of judging of the raw material, or must depend 
upon the honesty of her provision man. These stores 
send a man to the house for orders and later in the 
day deliver the goods; or the housekeeper can go 
to the store and select her goods and have them 
sent home. 

In the country the housekeeper is not so well sit- 
uated. She must depend upon the meager supplies 
which she can find at the village store, or on the 
daily, semi-weekly or weekly visit of the provision 
wagon. Even the weekly visit of the butcher is de- 
nied the woman who lives in sparsely settled sec- 
tions of the country ; she must depend for fresh sup- 
plies upon her poultry, with sometimes the killing of 
a sheep, lamb or calf upon her own farm or that of 
her neighbors. 

The foregoing description outlines briefly the mar- 
ket facilities of the New England housekeeper, and 
also of the housekeepers all over the country, except 
in large cities. From time to time the special features 
of the markets all over the country wiil be noted. 

Except in small places, the majority of New Eng- 
land housekeepers do not go to the market and 
select their supplies. In some of the Western cities 


and towns, they not only personally order goods 
at the market, but frequently carry them home in 
daintily shaped baskets which are sold for this pur- 


pose. Well-to-do women take servants with them, 
or drive to the market, with the basket put on the 
driver’s box. 

In some of these places, on what is called market 
day (there are two or three in the week), it is almost 
like a reception. All classes, from the laborer’s wife 
to the wife of the millionaire, are found there. These 
women, by going personally to the market, are able 
to supply their tables with a greater variety and with 
articles of better quality than if the order were given 

-at the door. It is impossible for the man who calls 
at your house, to remember all the little things there 
are in the market; more than that, he does not have 
the same idea that you do of what is a good quality 
and what an inferior. Then, too, if one go to the 
market she will see many things that will suggest 
changes and combinations to her. I have tried both 
ways of doing my marketing and never send an order 
to the market now if I can go myself. I know that 
many housekeepers are so situated that they cannot 
make a daily trip; but if that is impossible, try to go 
once a week, and so keep informed as to what the 
fresh articles are and what they cost. 

The aim of these papers is to help the housekeeper 
to a knowledge of the food supplies and to give some 
suggestions as to their preparations and combinations. 
The housekeeper must remember that better health 
and greater economy will be secured if she supply 


her family with a variety of food cooked in various 
appetizing ways, than if she stick to routine dishes, 
no matter how fine and wholesome they may be. The 
simple roasts, broils, etc., will not require so much 
thought or labor on her part as will the preparation 
of a dish a little out of the beaten track, but her pay 
for the added labor comes in a healthier, happier 
home, with a decrease in the expense of her table 
supplies. Each season of the year has its own special 
food supplies. In the late fall and early winter 
months, game, turkeys, chicken, etc., are plentiful and 
comparatively cheap. Beef, mutton and fresh pork 
are at their best, while both lamb and veal are scarce 
and high. Oysters’are always finest in cold weather; 
so, too, are smelts. Nearly all kinds of fish are more 
expensive in winter than in the milder months. Each 
year green vegetables come earlier and stay later in 
the Northern and Western markets. It seems to me 
that I can be most helpful to the housekeeper if I 
assume that she knows comparatively little about the 
different foods and their treatment; therefore I will 
go with her to the market and help her select her sup- 
plies, giving as many suggestions as my space will 
allow. I shall expect my readers to look up all the 
little points that I suggest and learn all they can from 
their provision dealers. 7 

Let us take our market basket and choose our sup- 
plies according to our means. For a soup stock, se- 
lect a shin of beef weighing about ten pounds. In 
some markets this is sold by the pound, at from three 
cents to five ; whereas, in others such pieces cost from 
thirty to fifty cents each. Examine the shin care- 
fully, seeing that every part is perfectly sweet. If it 
be sticky or slimy in the least degree, reject it. Have 
the butcher break it into seven or eight pieces. This 
will give you about five quarts of rich stock. 

Turkeys are cheap and good now, so we will take 
one. Choose one that is short for its weight. The 
breast should be plump, the flesh white and the end 
of the breast bone so tender that it will bend easily. 
To go with the turkey we will get one quart of cran- 
berries, a bunch of celery, a peck of spinach and 
some squash. A head of lettuce will make a small 
salad, and a dish of fruit for dessert will complete 
the dinner. If we find that the spinach is badly 
wilted and looks yellow we will pass it by and substi- 
tute something else. 

Luncheon and breakfast must be provided for. 
Mutton chops will make a satisfactory meat dish, if 
of good quality, and properly cut and cooked. The 
lean part of the meat should be a bright red and the 
fat white and firm. Good mutton will have a great 
deal of fat. The chops can be cut from the ribs or 
the loin. These loin chops are also called kidney 
chops. They correspond to the porter-house steak 
in beef, having on one side of the bone the back, and 
on the other the tenderloin, with a long piece of the 
flank at the end. There is very little bone in this 
chop, and as it costs the same as the rib chops, it is 
to be chosen on the score of economy. Ifthe butcher 
trim off the flank, have it sent home to go into the 
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stock-pot. The rib chops come from the fore quarter. 
A small, dainty bit of,meat lies close to the backbone 
and the upper part of the rib. The lower end of the 
rib is scraped clean, thus making the chop more at- 
tractive. The best chops are cut before the shoulder- 
bladeis reached. After the blade is reached the meat 
becomes tough and is unfit for broiling. Mutton 
chops should be cut at least an inch thick and be 
broiled rather rare. 

The custom of frying mutton chops, so common in 
many houses, cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Many housekeepers make the plea that the fat, drip- 
ping from the chops, blazes up and blackens them. 
If all the draughts be opened and the chops be fas- 
tened between the two parts of the double broiler and 
turned constantly while cooking, they will come to 
the table unsmoked and handsomely browned. They 
must be served at once on hot plates. 

Since the dishes for breakfast and dinner are so 
substantial, the luncheon may be light. A quart of 
oysters for a stew, with toasted crackers and some 
stewed fruit, gingerbread and tea, will be satisfactory 
10: most tastes. But there are thousands of house- 
keepers who could not afford such a dinner as we 
have purchased, except on rare occasions. Let the 
woman of limited means take her market basket and 
we will see what can be found for six persons. For 
dinner, we can get in the large markets what are called 
rib rolls. They are from the chuck ribs, near the 
neck, and, of course, will require long, slow cooking 
to become tender. The bones are all removed and 
the meat is rolled up neatly and firmly and then tied. 
These rolls cost ten cents a pound in the Boston mar- 
kets. Of course, the price would be less if one were 
to buy the piece with the bones in and then have 
them removed, as one would have to do where the 
cut is not prepared in this manner. A five-pound roll 
will be a generous allowance, and two ounces of fat 
salt pork should be bought to go with it. To prepare 
this dish, cut the pork in thin slices and put in an iron 
pot and onthe fire. Cook slowly until crisp and brown. 
Now rub into the meat two tablespoonfuls of salt, half 
a teaspoonful of pepper and four tablespoonfuls of 
flour. Place the seasoned meat in the pot and cook on 
all sides until brown, turning it as fast as it browns on 
one side. Nowadd one pint and a half of boiling water 
and draw the pot back where the contents will hardly 
bubble at one side. Mix three tablespoonfuls of flour 
with a gill of cold water and stir into the gravy. 
Cook the meat for five hours, turning it in the gravy 
every half hour. At the end of the five hours take up 
the meat. Draw the pot forward to a hotter part of the 
fire and add a pint of canned tomato and two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, mixed with a little cold water. 
Boil this gravy for five minutes and season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Strain and serve with the 
meat. Serve boiled rice or macaroni with this dish. 
It will be necessary to purchase this piece of meat 
the day before it is required, as the cooking must 
not be hurried. 

Now we must finish our marketing. Besides the 


rice or macaroni, there will be required one more 
vegetable to go with the rib roll. Cabbage is cheap, 
and very good if properly cooked. Get a hard, crisp 
head. Have it cut into eight parts and let it stand 
in salted water for several hours. Have a large kettle 
of boiling water and put the cabbage into it after 
draining well from the salt water. Cook this for 
fifty minutes, having the water boiling rapidly and 
with the cover off the kettle. Now drain the vegetable 
free from water. Season with salt, and chop rather 
fine; then add one or two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and serve hot. 

For breakfast we can get two pounds of sausages, 
which may be fried, and served with baked potatoes. 
Half a pound of smoked halibut will cost about ten 
cents, and will, when broiled, make a nice relish 
for supper. 
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TO CHEER US ON OUR WAY. 
“Sleep ! oh, gentle sleep! 
Nature’s soft nurse.” —Shakespeare. 
“ What e’er thy griefs, in sleep they fade away.” 
—Tennyson. 
Gently as falls the evening dew 
At setting of the sun, 
Sleep comes to give the laborer rest 
When the toil of day is done. 


She folds the little hands of babes 
Wearied with pain or play, 

And sets the smile of peace on lips 
That mav have grieved all day. 


She leads the weary sufferer 
To the tranquil land of dreams; 
And in its cooling shadows 
Beside the murmuring streams. 


Perchance she opens wide the door 
With Memory’s golden key; 

And to my side the loving friend 
She bringeth back to me. 


The friend of all my youthful days, 
Long passed into the skies ; 

And here again, close by my side, 
What happy visions rise. 


The blessed days of long ago 
Return again to me, 

When we two wandered in these groves, 
From care and sorrow free. 


We told our loves in poet’s songs, 
The world before us lay, 

In the bright sunshine of our youth, 
Fair as the Summer’s day. 


In our wide reach of sunny sky 
No threatening cloud uprose ; 

On the dear earth, beneath our feet, 
What wondrous beauty glows. 


In every flower that gems the sod, 
In every song of bird, 

In the glad voices Nature speaks 
Is only music heard. 


Oh! these blest dreams of early years; 
They vanish with the day; 

But the sweet memory still remains, 
To cheer us on our way. 


—Katharine P. Canning. 
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“As a Flower of the Field.” 


‘pat HROUGH life’s day and generation, made up of rolling years, 


3, Marching gaily forth each season, to the music of the spheres, 
Processionals of flora come forth from native bowers, 
To beautify our walks and ways with field and forest flowers. 


First comes the shy Arbutus, on an early Spring-time day, 
Where lingering snowdrifts leave their lines across a woodside way, 
Where leaves have fallen thickly down, beneath the Frost King’s feet, 


Covering the pink-hued clusters in sheltering winged retreat. 


Wake-robin bursts its cerements and spreads its triple leaf 

Of vine and flower in passing, making its stay but brief, 

In leaf of green, in flowers veined in white and crimson hues, 
To hours of sunlight open, but closed to evening dews. 


The Dandelion modestly, from a springing grassy bed 
In glowing colors radiant, though lowly born and bred, 
Like stars of gold all thickly set in an emerald-tinted sky, 

Commands rapt admiration from every passer-by. 


Next comes the brilliant Columbine from rocky perch and place, 
In its wind-rocked belfry swinging, with native ease and grace; 
Bells of beauty, hanging voiceless on leaf-lined steeples fair, 
Single and in close-held branches, radiant, reverent, rare. 
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Standards thick of close-spiked Lupin are quick to fall in line, 
Like turrets, towers and steeples, in architecture fine, 

Of citadel, or palace grand, half hid in living green, 

From stretching landscape beauties, in panels hung between. 


Then pink and white Azalea blooms throw a fragrance on the air, 
While Sand Violets and Anemones weave a carpet wondrous fair; 
Houstonias in modesty spread a sheet upon the ground— 

A sheet of snowy whiteness, fair as mortal ever found. 


Tall Buttercups, upspringing next, come capped with virgin gold, 
With white and yellow Daisies wrought in numbers manifold; 
The Painted Cup appears in state, while Lady Slippers swing 
At masthead on their pulpy spikes, beneath their broad-leafed wing. 


A group of Nodding Lilies comes trooping gaily by, 

From homes down in the meadows, where the grass grows rank and high, 
Flanked by other gatherings of swinging Lilies bright, 

Red-lipped, with freckled cheeks aglow,—a fascinating sight. 


Flecked Clover fields wave incense, where hover honeybees, 
While in the thick-set hedges, ‘neath overhanging trees, 
Tall Blackberry bushes whiten in lines like drifted snow, 
y; Where Wild Roses peep from under, and blushing Sweetbriers grow. 
Far up on rocky, steep ascent, and down within the vale, 
Where lowing kine browse quietly, while tinkling bells prevail, 
Beneath the Summer's sunshine, there is spread before our sight 
A wealth of blooming loveliness—field Laurel, pink and white. 


When Summer days grow shorter, lengthening out the hours of night, 
When Spring-time flower and foliage grows sere from age or blight, 
When the cricket sings in monotone from its perch on grassy stem, 
Gay Golden-Rod comes marching forth—a royal diadem, 


Followed closely on by purple hues of banners on the air, 
That wave from Aster flagstaffs, free-flowing, fresh and fair, 
Where Autumn tints grow into flame, far up the mountain side, 
And down by shaded water ways, outspreading far and wide. 
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When the Summer days are ended and Autumn comes anear, 
-When fading leafage lingers in lieu of Summer cheer, 
Along the streams where boulders lie thick in watery bed, 
Comes the brilliant Cardinal Flower, lifting its stately head. 


In pastures where blithe milkmaids go forth at close of day, 

To call the cattle homeward, and along the roadside way, 

In reserve and held all modestly, till the season well has passed, 
Come the purple Gentian fringes, the brightest, at the last. 


Of the rapture and the radiance that light the human soul, 
As it buds and blooms and ripens, in passing to the goal 
Where our mortal ‘being endeth, and eternal life takes breath— 
A faithful illustration is this floral life and death. 


Here seed is sown by His right hand, to germinate and root, 
And springing up in His good time, goes on to flower and fruit, 
And when life’s season lengthens into noon, then evening hours, 
We fall upon earth’s bosom, as fall each season’s flowers. 


We fall to earth to rise again, close down upon the beach 

Of Time, where tides in ceaseless flow, eternal waters reach; 

We droop and fall on Nature’s breast, where from the world concealed 
The soul of man comes forth anew “As a Flower of the Field.” 
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A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 


By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 


“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song 


CHAPTER III. 


we O the uninitiated, there did not 
seem a very promising outlook 
for flower gathering; but these 
New England children knew of 
old the way to find Mother Na- 
ture’s treasures, let her hide 
them never so deftly. In a mo- 
ment each had picked up a fallen 
stick, and was poking away the 
dead leaves and faded chestnut 
burrs, carefully keeping watch, 
meanwhile, for the first glimpse 
of rosy, waxen petals, the very 
first breath of spicy odor. 

“ Here it is!” cried Horace, springing forward, and 
after that the “finds” were numerous. Cluster after 
cluster of the fragrant blossoms, with their rough, 
broken leaves, went into the basket, and many another 
lovely thing as well. White, fragile looking wind- 
flowers, hepaticas, deep blue or lavender, wilting at a 
touch, but reviving in water; long, glossy partridge 
vines with scarlet fruit, and spicy red checkerberries ; 
tender young ferns to be carefully lifted, roots and 
all; shining prince’s pine with its serrated leaves, and 
long trails of the ground pine which old people call 
“dead man’s hand,” beside the sort that grew like 
little trees ; and plenty of soft, golden green moss to 
be raised in great cushions by skilfully pushing the 
fingers under it. 

“We shall not care so much for mosses and part- 
ridge vines in the summer,” said Louise, “ we have so 
many other things; but in the fall, when everything 
else is gone we shall be glad to see them again. We 
could have a beautiful fernery all winter, with very 
little trouble.” 

“Could we?” said George, curiously. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Louise enthusiastically. “ Think 
how lovely it would be to have such a green, fresh 
spot right in the house all winter, when everything is 
covered with snow and not a green thing to be seen. 
I even believe we could make arbutus blossom; the 
botany says it buds in the fall. We won’t have a 
single cultivated thing init. And,oh, George! why 
can’t we have a rockery or a wild garden down at the 
house? Will you help me make one?” 

“Could we?” said George again, turning a rapt 
face upon her. “Theré ‘are some flowers in the 
garden, and some fine flowers in the village, but some- 
how I don’t seem to care much forthem. I like these 
things,” touching the basket Louise had given him 
to carry, with a caressing little motion, “that hide 
away under the leaves. I like to come up here and 
look at them, but I never thought we could have 


any of them at the house. I never knew anybody 
who did.” 

“George comes up here and lies on the ground 
hours at a time,” said Horace. “I don’t know what 
he sees.” 

“There are plenty of things to see. If I lie still 
long enough the birds keep right on with what they 
were doing as if I were a log, and the bugs and ants 
are just as good fun. I wish I knew all about such 
things, but Aunt Wealthy won’t let me bring any of 
them around the house.” 

Louise had not heard George say as many words 
since she had come home; she turned and looked at 
this somewhat silent brother. His old felt hat was 
pushed back, revealing a broad white forehead above 
tanned cheeks and earnest gray eyes. 

“Let us learn about such things together, George,” 
said she, passing a sisterly arm about his shoulders. 
“T know a little botany, and I should like to know 
about birds and insects.” 

George’s eyes kindled at once, and then the light 
died out of them, and the somewhat sullen look that 
Louise had previously noticed in him came back. 

“T don’t believe we could,” said he. “School be- 
gins next week, and I have to help father nights and 
mornings, and then we haven’t any books that tell 
about such things.” : 

“We can make time,” said Louise, gayly, “and we 
can find books. There are always people who know, 
and they are always willing to tell people who don’t 
know. Is there a library anywhere in the three or 
four villages that make up this township ?” 

“Why, yes,” said Horace, “there is a library at the 
Depot Village. It is for anybody in the township 
over fourteen years of age, but I never thought of our 
getting books there. I thought that was for the vil- 
lage people. Old Mr. Crittenden died and left money 
to build it ; he was as stingy as he could be when he 
was alive, but he made this library, and gave money 
for a hospital somewhere. Jolly! If I’d known we 
could have books I’d have had Swiss Family Robin- 
son before now. Let’s go down, George!” 

“Tf that is the case,” said Louise, “I should say 
we were entitled to draw four books, one for each of 
us except Horace and Grace, and we can find some- 
thing that will interest them, too. Wecan draw books 
adapted to them, and have our own, too. You shall 
have Swiss Family Robinson, Horace. We will go 
down in a few days, and see about it, George.” 

“T could walk,” said George. “I often walk to the 
village. It isn’t quite two miles. But you couldn’t.” 

“Try me and see,” laughed Louise. 

They trooped into the kitchen where Aunt Wealthy 
was dishing up the “boiled dinner.” Louise pulled 
off her hat and sack, and hung them on a convenient 
nail in the back entry, taking down therefrom the 
apron she had worn ab>ut her morning work. 

“T will wash my hands and help you, auntie, if the 
boys will set this basket into a cool, dark place.” 

Aunt Wealthy’s face took on a forbidding look at 
sight of the loaded basket, but Louise took no notice. 
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“Down cellar, George, will be the best place,” said 
she, turning round from wiping her hands on the 
roller towel, and taking, with gentle insistance, a pan 
of squash from Aunt Wealthy’s unwilling hands. She 
mashed, and buttered, and peppered, and turned it 
into the dish which stood waiting on the stove hearth, 
cast her eyes about for a colander, and had the cab- 
bage draining in it in a twinkling. 

The pork and beef were already on the platter, and 
while Aunt Wealthy fished about for the potatoes, 
Louise’s rapidly working hands had surrounded 
the meat with alternating golden carrots and crim- 
son heets. 

“ How pretty you make it look!” said Grace ad- 
miringly. 

“ Looks ain’t anything,” said Aunt Wealthy, grimly. 
“If my dinner tastes good after it is on the table, I 
don’t care much how it looks, provided it is clean and 
wholesome.” 

As she spoke she drew from the oven an Indian 
pudding, brown and fragrant. 

“How nice that looks, Aunt Wealthy,” remarked 
Louise, “and I believe it will taste all the better for 
being pretty.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Wealthy, in a mollified tone, “ if 
it only tastes as good as it looks, I shall be satisfied.” 

“Louise,” said her father, coming in to dinner, 
“your box has come, and you will find it in your 
room. You did not say you had a sewing machine.” 

“T have not,” replied his daughter, looking up in 
surprise. 


“One has certainly come with your box, and it 
bears a card addressed to you.” 
He led the way upstairs, followed by all the chil- 


dren. There, indeed, stood what was unmistakably 
a sewing machine bearing Louise’s name in Miss 
Lothrop’s delicate old-fashioned lady’s hand. George 
had been thoughtful enough to provide himself with 
a hammer and chisel, and both box and sewing ma- 
chine were soon ready for inspection. 

On top of the box lay a letter which was certainly 
not there when Louise had finished her packing. 
She broke the seal, her eyes moistening at sight 
of the loved handwriting. Out of the folds slipped 
’ a photograph to which she gave a loving glance, and 
put it into her father’s hand, simply saying, “Cousin 
Miriam.” 

“The sewing machine is a present from her,” she 
added a moment later. “She writes that in so large 
a family she is sure I shall find it useful.. It is ex- 
actly like hers,” laying a hand upon the polished 
case, which seemed like a familiar friend. By this 
time the picture, in its passage from hand to hand, 
had reached Aunt Wealthy. 

“ That Miriam Lothrop?” said she, adjusting her 
spectacles for a better view. “Why, she don’t look 
more’n forty, and she’s hard on to sixty, to my certain 
knowledge. Her hair looks as finified as Mis’ Square 
Calkins’s. Miriam always did get on the very latest 
thing, somehow, and it always looked as if it grew 
there, but I never could doit. But dinner’s all ready, 


and it won’t improve by waitin’. Cold biled victuals 
are good in their place, but I’d a little ruther have 
em hot the fust time they come on the table.” 

“We shall have enough to do this afternoon, 
Grace,” said Louise during the progress of the dinner. 
“We will put all those flowers and mosses in water 
first, and then I want you to help me unpack.” 

Grace’s eyes sparkled with pleasure at this delight- 
ful prospect, and Louise went on: 

“T hope Aunt Wealthy has not got all your summer 
dresses done, for I should like to help her with the 
new machine.” 

“T ain’t much opinion o’ sewin’ machines,” replied 
that inflexible old lady, whose boast was that “she 
could work as long as the next one, no matter who the 
next one was, nor what the work was.” She went on: 

“T never s’posed that Miriam would get to that 
pitch that she couldn’t do her own sewing. I believe 
in good hand hems, and round fells, as narrer as 
they can be made; none o’ your raw edges and long 
stitches that they call overcast, for me. And my 
eyesight is good enough for buttonholes and whipped 
ruffles yit, though I don’t believe in much rufflin’ nor 
trimmin’ neither, without it’s for very bettermost.” 

“Cousin Miriam believes in hand hemming and 
felled seams also, Aunt Wealthy; but she found a 
good machine very useful on long seams, and for 
giving a pretty finish toa great many things. She 
made me learn to sew carefully by hand, in the good 
old way, before she allowed me to touch a machine at 
all; and as for buttonholes, I am very proud of mine. 
After Cousin Miriam taught me to make them on 
white goods, she hired an old tailoress who used to 
go out into families, but whom the shops have left 
behind, to teach me to make her beautiful corded 
buttonholes, such as are made on gentlemen’s clothes, 
and she taught me invisible darning as well. Indeed, 
if I had myself to support, I think I should advertise 
for buttonholes to make and gentlemen’s mending to 
do. There is a maiden lady in Fairview who does 
that and earns good wages. She has a cozy little 
room with a parlor cook stove in it, her lounge opens 
out to make a bed at night, and with two or three 
plants in the window, and a kitten in the other 
rocking chair to talk to, she is‘as happy as possible. 
When I can’t be myself, I am going to be Chloe 
Meekins. I do enjoy housekeeping, and making 
cozy little places without much of anything to make 
them from.” 

“ Louise is going to make one up in the attic for 
herself and me,” piped up Grace, forgetting her sis- 
ter’s injunction to secrecy. George looked up curi- 
ously, and Louise blushed a little. 

“What in *the world do you want todo up in the 
attic, Loizy?” queried Aunt Wealthy. “ Ain’t there 
room enough to sit down in your room? And there’s 
the hull keepin’ room besides, if the kitchen ain’t to 
your mind.” 

“T like sitting in the kitchen very much—some- 
times,” said Louise bravely, “but I do think it isa 
pity to keep our large sitting room shut up, when we 
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might all gather there with our books and work. And 
as for the attic, I thought a charming little sitting 
place to enjoy that lovely view might be made at one 
of the windows without much trouble. I thought we 
could find seats and a little table already up there.” 

“T have thought of something like that,” said 
George. “The hills to the east and west look so 
grand and solemn out of those windows ; they always 
make me think of Sunday. I have had ideas, but I 
didn’t have anybody to talk to, and I didn’t know how 
to fix things myself.” 

“We will do it together, George. Grace and I can 
take one window and you and Horace the other, and 
we can make two cozy little nests up there. That is, 
if father and Aunt Wealthy are willing.” 

“Certainly, Louise,” said her father cheerfully. 
“ Enjoy the old house to your heart’s content. My 
father’s father built it, and there has always been a 
Dexter in it, and I hope there may be for many a long 
year tocome. I suppose it might be modernized a 
little, but I hate to break into the old walls. The 
rooms are large enough, and there are enough of them. 
But there is one thing I can do, and I am going about 
itnext week. I am going to have the outside painted, 
and blinds put on. I have put it off too long, and 
now it is going to be done.” 

The children all looked at Aunt Wealthy. That 
good lady said nothing, but plunged a spoon into the 
heart of the pudding as if she were assaulting the 
fortifications of an enemy. Almon Dexter went on. 

“T have been waiting for you to come home, Louise, 
to doa good many things. There are plenty of things 
laid away that were your mother’s, and some that be- 
longed tomine. Aunt Wealthy has always taken good 
care of them, and now that you are grown up, you can 
look them over and use whatever you like. Open the 
sitting room and the parlor, too, if you wish.” 

Aunt Wealthy could keep silence no longer. Such 
rank treason to ali traditions of having “things laid 
away ” was not to be borne without a protest. 

“For massy sake, Almon Dexter, if Loizy wants 
the keepin’ room, I am sure I am willin’, and more’n 
willin’ she should have it, within proper bounds. I 
calkerlated she would want to use it, now and agin, 
for, ot course, she’ll be havin’ the young folks in to 
see her when they find out she’s come home. This 
house was always ready for company, and I hope it 
always will be. I never was ketched yit without cake 
in the cupboard and the wherewith to set out a meal’s 
victuals. But I ain’t agoin’ to have that parlor, with 
areal three-ply carpet on it, and a haircloth sofy in 
it, and four chairs and a rocker to match, all good 
mahogany frames, thrown open to the sun and the 
flies, "less we decide to have the sewin’ society some- 
time when strawb’ries git good and ripe. I don’t care 
what she does in the attic, but I ain’t agoin’ to have 
the boys’ boots a-trampin’ all over the parlor.” 

Louise mentally resolved that the boys should have 
slippers for house wear as soon as she could bring it 
about, and the family rose from the table. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHAT TO DO WITH MY LADY’S HOUSE 


To MAKE THE DRAWING Room A CHARM AND DELIGHT—THE 
LIBRARY AN ATMOSPHERE OF STUDY, REPOSE AND REsT— 
Tue SLEEPING RooMS ATTRACTIVE, CoMFORTABLE AND EN- 
OYABLE—THE GuEST CHAMBER INVITING, RESTFUL AND A 

AVEN OF WELCOME—THE DiNnING Room CHEERFUL, CHATTY 
AND HOMELIKE—THE KITCHEN CONVENIENT, HEALTHFUL, 
AND AN ABODE OF ECONOMY AND NEATNESS—TO RECEIVE, 
ENTERTAIN, ETC., ETC. 


Il.—The Library. 

R. JOHNSON, that wise 
man of letters, when 
asked by a lady how to 
educate her daughter, 
curtly answered, “Turn 
her loose in the library, 
ma’am.” The library, 
or study, as it is some- 
times designated, is 
generally situated be- 

yond the drawing room, away from the noise and 

bustle of the street, and beyond the reach of con- 
fusion. It is a room in whose surroundings quiet 
peace and stillness should reign. For the student, 
what a haven of rest, where the reader of thought 
and cultivation finds the “exaltation of intellectual 
life,” and where “idlers over books find recreation.” 

In the library we assert our ideas and opinions, and 

give vent to our imagination, and we proclaim there 

the liberty of our tastes and rest from the routine of 
the day and its duties. 

The decorations, furnishing and general make-up 
of this room should be severe in style, but attractive 
and not cold in tone. Its colors, tints and harmonies 
should be subdued and dignified—much more so than 
in my lady’s drawing room. This apartment, being 
generally of a cold exposure, should be treated with 
care and papered in a warm tint of cartridge paper, 
of any neutral shade, with or without figure. If a 
figure is preferred, the design should be in lines, 
slight and interlacing, and these lines should be a 
shade or two darker than the paper. Into the frieze, 
which is the finishing band, put all the color. Let it 
be of some bold and conventional pattern, in rich 
shades of different tones, but the background should 
still share the tint of the walls. These neutral effects 
serve as a foil for the “ pictures, vases, tapestries and 
bronzes, any decorative object we place there.” In 
fact, every object in this room of rooms produces a 
harmonious whole. The ceiling should be papered 
in the same tint as the walls, frescoed in darker 
shades, or paneled in some rich wood. Either of 
the three is admissible. “It should be a dream of 
color and nothing more.” The woodwork can be 
finished according to taste, although the reddish 
tint in cherry is more pleasing than walnut or oak, 
unless my lady values old mahogany and declares for 
it a higher place and more in harmony with the walls 
in the library than those already mentioned. 

The floor coverings of the book room should be 
stately in tone. Rich and well-sustained colors are 
the best. The center of the carpet should be of one 
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shade or graduated shades of one color. “The 
weight of color should be at the base, the highest 
light in the ceiling,” as authorities assert. Whilst 
the border should be of some unique pattern in com- 
plementary colors that will harmonize with the center, 
the rug should be square, as it is more economical in 
its uses. A filling can be laid of the body color, so as 
to fit in all spaces left vacant by the rug; or these 
spaces can be stained either walnut, cherry or oak. 
These boards of pine, if the floor is boarded with 
Georgia pine, can be treated in a most artistic manner 
by merely shellacing the surface, although any stained 
floor requires care and daily dusting and is generally 
too much work for the ordinary housekeeper. Turk- 
ish, Persian, or rugs of any Eastern manufacture can 
be placed on this varnished surface, which serves 
well to bring out their colors and gives to the eye a 
truly artistic effect. 

In regard to the settling of this room of recreation 
and rest, my lady considers well. It should be fur- 
nished simply in good taste, and not in the gaudy, 
conventional style. The lounge or Turkish rug divan 
is broad and wide, a fitting resting place for the busy 
man or woman. Low easy-chairs, the handy foot- 
stool and the fire screens, all add to the delightful 
picture. My lady’s library is for use, not show. 
Near the window stands the large and roomy desk, 
where the light can fall on the written page, and 
where, amid silence, the owner can study and dream 
as her fancy dictates. In the ample desk there are 
curious little pigeonholes, hidden drawers, and shal- 


low shelves. Pen, ink and paper are within easy reach. 
The bookcases should be of simple construction, 
yet built strong and firm, and they should fill three 


sides of the room. In them all my lady’s treasures of 
imagination, the “ Song of the Poets,” the good fiction 
of our story writers, world-wide histories, philosophies, 
essays, all the curiosities of literature are gathered 
and at our service ; whilst the library table of good, 
honest dimensions, placed the longest way of the 
room, holds the silent friends that greet us at every 
turn. Books are here, there and everywhere; piled 
up in numbers, they lie on every side, invitingly at 
hand. And so my lady bids you enter. “We hang 
here an etching, there a bit of water color; here a 
charcoal drawing, there an old piece of bronze; here 
an old sword, there a brass sconce ; here a delicious 
bit from an artist’s pencil, there a piece of pottery ; 
here an antique jug, and there an artistic tile ;” and so 
we pick and choose and decorate this room of rooms. 

The draperies and window hangings should har- 
monize well with the carpet and walls. So many 
beautiful fabrics are woven nowadays that a selection 
can be easily made. The Burgarren art cloth, Bagdad 
curtains, plushes, reps, cotton canvas and cretonne, 
all are in favor; and the trim French curtains for the 
windowpanes, of delicate muslin, lace or China silk, 
are in vogue and suitable for any house, and within 
the reach of all people, even those of limited means. 

But the charm, the finishing touch, the cheer, the 
warmth of this cozy nook is in the firelight and 


sparkling coals. How the shadows creep up from 
the fire logs, and queer phantoms rise and leave their 
traces on the brass andirons! So we rest and dream 
and while the hours away. Yet amid all this luxury, 
this soaring away in a world of our own, a few rules 
aight be given to the guests who frequent this 
hospitable home. 

Even the inmates of this charming retreat might 
take unto themselves a few words of sound advice. 
It should be acknowledged by every well-regulated 
family that there are times for conversation and that 
the library is a room granted to be a room of cere- 
mony; where intellectual desire should be treated 
with respect. Every guest should observe the pro- 
priety of silence. There is a time to talk and a time 
to keep silent. No visitor should feel so intimate as 
to run the risk of disturbing the occupations of those 
within and compelling them, for the sake of polite- 
ness, to neglect duties in a direction that proves in 
many cases annoying and irritating. Noguest should 
be on such familiar footing as to consider his host’s 
writing desk his own. This is an unwarrantable 
liberty. Ceremony is one of the good forms of social 
life. It is the true spirit of good breeding. Well- 
bred people, when visiting, provide for themselves 
writing materials and use them. 

It is bad form for a guest to take books from the 
bookcases without permission. In many instances 
they remain in the guest chamber, to be replaced by 
some member of the family who requires them for 
immediate use. Magazines, periodicals, papers, are 
for the library table, and should be left there. Order 
and consideration for the desires of all are among 
the canons of good society. The best seat by the 
cheerful blaze should be for the invalid or elderly 
person. Age and sickness demand a courtesy that 
should be on all occasions extended to them. It 
is their prerogative. “ Don’t fail in proper attention 
to elderly people. Don’t stand before the fire to the 
exclusion of the warmth from others. Don’t fail in 
good manners in anything.” 

There are three articles that should be chained to 
the library table—the paper cutter, scissors and pen- 
cils for family use. It is the displacing of these little 
instruments of usefulness that disturb the disposition, 
irritate the temper, and are among the causes of the 
hasty word and the unkind thought. : 

“ The borrowed book.” What a text for a sermon, 
said a clever author. If books are borrowed, mar 
them not; neither turn down the leaves, and above 
all, be careful to return them in as good a state of 
preservation as when borrowed. To write on the 
margins is unpardonable, vulgar, ill-bred. And sothe 
library has*its etiquette, social laws and good form. 
In this inviting place the inmates enjoy the calm 
repose, the new books, the firelight’s sparkle. Here 
they pen the loving words, and in this sanctum our 
intellectual life grows, spreads and digests. It is the 
room of sweet disorder, where dead authors lie and 
give us all their gems of thought and intellectual life. 

—Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 
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THE HOUSE SENSIBLE. 


CHAPTER I. 
In Light and Air are the Sources of Life. 
By E. C. GARDNER. 


N this particular occasion 
they were sitting around 
a small table at the club 
—the Doctor, the Profes- 
sor and the Builder. The 
professor was doing the 
most of the talking and 
had led the conversation 
to domestic architecture, 
a theme that is sure to be popular and of inter- 
est to everybody, sooner or later. 

“ No, I have never built a house myself, except my 
castles in Spain, which have been numerous enough 
and some of them very magnificent, but I suppose no 
human habitation, real or imaginary, will ever seem 
to me so nearly perfect as the house where I was 
born. It may be that children whose earliest recol- 
lections of home are associated with a narrow city 
block, or a fanciful ‘Queen Anne’ of the suburban 
type, may have the same feeling toward the home of 
their childhood, but it seems scarcely possible. I 
don’t know that I am any more sentimental than,— 
well, than a man ought to be, but the pictures of the 
old, gray, square farmhouse, so quiet, so dignified and 
unpretending, is one of the most satisfactory of all 
the beautiful pictures that hang in memory’s hall, 
the one which I should be the most unwilling to lose. 
It is impossible to say what I might have been with- 
out it, but I think such a memory must have a helpful 
influence upon any man’s life.” 

“ Perhaps you would advise going back to that old- 
fashioned style,” said the builder. “ It would simplify 
our business wonderfully.” 

“No, not precisely; I’m not fond of going back- 
wards, though I should not be sorry if your business 
could be simplified as to its visible results, and I 
should be glad if we could cultivate the spirit of the 
old houses, which seems to me eminently sensible. 
Our ancestors built according to their needs, accord- 
ing to their means and according to their oppor- 
tunities. Their houses were comfortable, they were 
beautiful and, as far as I can learn, they were not apt 
to be heavily mortgaged. That strikes me as common 
sense. Nowadays we have changed all that. We 

‘begin by making arrangements for a mortgage to 
cover the full value of the land and as much of the 
house as possible; then we employ an architect who 
is little better than a milliner, or consult a carpenter’s 
and builder’s fashion magazine to make the house 
beautiful, and in our efforts to secure all the comforts 
we contrive such a variety of complicated modern 
conveniencies that they become modern nuisances. 
It really is an open question whether the house is 
built to astonish the neighbors, to protect the heating 
and plumbing apparatus, or to accommodate the 


owner and his family. Our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers got along without all these things and they 
were tougher and lived Jonger than we, especially 
our grandmothers.” 

“ Yes, the tough ones lived,” said the doctor, “ they 
always do; but I doubt if the weak ones and the 
invalids had as good a chance in the old times as 
they have now, and if our houses are more healthful 
than formerly, that is certainly an advance in the 
direction of common sense.” 

“Oh! yes. We must have everything ‘sanitary.’ 
But who knows what that means, 
or how to get it? If all the books 
and papers that have been written 
on the subject of ‘healthy homes’ 
during the last ten years, and all 
the pictures and diagrams that 
have been made to explain the 
conduct and character of foul air, 
hot air, sewer gas and disease 
germs were preserved, the world 
would not contain them,—if it were not a patient and 
accommodating old world. And yet the whole theory 
and practice, as I understand it, is as simple and 
almost as brief as the golden rule: Let there be light 
and plenty of fresh air.” ; 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the doctor, “other things 
being equal, the most favored people as regards their 
physical welfare are those who can spend the greater 
part of their time out of doors. All forms of life 
in the open air—life in the saddle, life in the camp, 
life on the ocean wave, life of exploration and travel, 
mountaineering’ and carriage driving,—all these are 
nearly synonymous with health-giving and health- 
keeping. In these conditions the minor ills of irregu- 


lar and unusual food, exposure to sudden change of 
weather, to wet feet the terror of civilized life, violent 
exercise and insufficient clothing, all these things and 
many more that would be considered not merely 
troublesome but dangerous under other circumstan- 
ces, seem to be of little account when counteracted 
by the invigorating effects of plenty of outdoor air.” 

“Then why in the name of common sense should 
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we not make a good breathing apparatus the chief 
requirement of our houses? At least, we might 
have it during the summer by opening the doors 
and windows.” 

“That would hardly be sufficient, for there is a vast 
difference between an ordinary room with ordinary 
windows opened in the ordinary way, and actual out 
of doors; so great a difference that children and 
those who truly love the abundance and freshness of 
the outer air are sure to prefer a porch or balcony to 
the most airy room inside the house. There is even 
an appreciable difference as regards the freshness of 
the air, between a room of which the windows are 
opened in the usual way, that is, by raising or lower- 
ing one half of the sash, and the same room with the 
windows wholly removed or opened in the manner 
common in Europe. But with the broadest intentions 


SEMI-DETACHED PAVILIONS. 


in the way of windows, there will still be a large 
difference between indoors and out. Even if we 
should make one entire side of a room movable, so 
that it could be taken off, shoved aside or turned up 
like a doll’s house, it would not be quite the same 
thing as an outside pavilion or piazza. By the way, 
would that be practicable? Couldn’t one of the outer 
walls be made so as to be lifted into a horizontal 
position by simply turning a crank?” 

“Oh! yes. If anybody was sufficiently ‘cranky’ to 
want such a thing; I shouldn’t hesitate to take the 
contract.” 

“It would be a capital thing, too,” said the profes- 
sor, “ because half the time the reason the women 
folks don’t go out on to the piazza js because of the 
trouble of moving their tables and chairs and work 
baskets. They couldn’t be expected to move the 
sewing machine nor the cook stove.” 

“T’m afraid you are ignorant of the first principles 
of cooking,” said the doctor. “According to my 
observation, the cook considers a hot kitchen as 
indispensable as a hot stove.” 

“More’s the pity. But when that is the case I 
should say the stove was more in fault than the cook, 
for of all the rooms in the house the kitchen is the 
one that ought to have the benefit of all out doors. 
After all, we are a good deal like cats. We aot only 
get used to certain rooms, but to certain chairs, to 
certain corners, and feel away from home anywhere 


else. People who get into the habit of staying in 
doors can hardly be driven out, no matter how broad 
and tempting the piazza may be.” 

“One difficulty,” said the doctor, “in the way of 
broad piazzas is that we are liable to want them on 
the side of the house where we most need the sun 
in winter.” 

“There are two ways of getting around that 
trouble,” said the builder. “One is to build only the 
floor of the piazza, which may be of brick, wood, tiles 
or cement, and protect it with a cloth awning, which 
will keep off the sun and rain almost as well as a 
shingled roof, and can be taken down a great deal 
easier and stowed away in some place during the 
winter. Or I have sometimes made a kind of pocket 
against the side of the house, where it can be rolled 
up out of the way with no more trouble than rolling 
up a window shade. Then I have used, instead of 
the cloth, the coiling shutters. They take a little 
more room and cost a little more, but either one 
makes a good enough roof for summer and can be 
taken out of the way when it isn’t wanted. That is 
one way. Another is to build the piazza or pavilion a 
little way from the sunny side of the house, where it 
will not obstruct the sun to any extent and will still 
be within easy reach of the house by means of a 
sheltered gallery. Such a pavilion, or whatever you 
call it, may be as high as the house itself if you like, 
whether the house has one story or ten, and accessible 
from each story. And it has some advantages over a 
piazza attached to the side of the house, besides 
being out of its light.” 

“That’s so,” said the professor. “For one thing, 
roses, honeysuckles and ampelopsis, woodbine, wis- 
taria and trumpet flower may be allowed to climb and 
cling around it without threatening dampness in the 
house and decay for its walls, or serving as step 
ladders for the crawling things that make their homes 
among green leaves, but, unfortunately for us, are not 


An ELEVATED CAmp. 


content to stay athome. But why not improve on the 
two-story pavilion and have a summer story on the 
top of the house? We cannot all afford a winter 
house on Fifth avenue and a summer ‘cottage’ at 
Newport, but it would not be wildly extravagant for 
us to build our houses in such a fashion that the room 
often wasted on the roof in useless dormers, turrets 
and towers should be made into one good large, open, 
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happy camping ground, where during the summer 
months we could have all the charms of a camp in the 
wilderness, and none of its picturesque dangers and 
torments. The barbarians of other countries and 
other times, who built their houses for their own 
comfort rather than for the amusement and envy 
of their neighbors, in fact not infrequently for the 
express purpose of defying their neighbors, seem to 
have understood the value of the housetop better 
than we do. Undoubtedly the substantial sanitary 
benefits of life in the open air must be better under- 
stood before the fashion of living upon the housetop, 
even in warm weather, will become general; but 
where there is but little room on the ground and that 
perhaps in uncomfortable proximity to the street, the 
stable or the clothes yard, with easy stairs and other 
conveniencies and comforts, it would surely be the 
pleasantest room—not in, but of the house.” 

“There is no question,” said the doctor, “that a 
familiar use of the top of the house as an out-of-door 
sitting room would be of great benefit to women and 
children in cities and villages, where there are not 
large spaces of open ground around the dwellings. 
But one thing would be quite indispensable to their 
constant use; there should be plenty of strong, 
movable screens to protect the occupants from the 
sun and wind. They need not be of the most orna- 
mental Japanese designs, but strong and thick enough 
to resist the wind and convert an exposed corner into 
a sheltered nook. The very people who would be 
most benefited by remaining out of doors, the over- 
cautious and half-invalid, are the very ones most 
liable to be driven indoors by a wandering, wanton 
zephyr, which only needs the slightest hint to be 
turned aside and sent about its business.” 

“It is the easiest thing in the world to rig up 
screens for such places,” said the builder, “and if I 
was going to fit up the top of the house in any such 
way, I should want to have the screens arranged so 
that the whole space could be inclosed in the winter. 
It would pay to protect it, besides keeping the house 
warmer. Talking about screens,” he continued, “as 
far as I can make out, the principal reason why most 
folks are so much afraid of keeping the windows open 
in summer, is flies.” 

“T know it; I know it!” exclaimed the professor, 
“and nothing could be more absurd than the notion 
that the houses we build to live in should be rendered 
absolutely unfit for human habitation by shutting out 
every ray of light and every breath of air, because, 
forsooth, the flies will come in; and that, too, when 
it is the easiest thing in the world to keep them out 
and have all the air and light we want.” 

“ Meaning screens?” 

“Yes, meaning clean, closely fitting, fine, black 
wire screens in every window in the house.” 

“T have found window screens a sort of nuisance. 
They are always getting in the way, or falling out, 
or getting stuck in the wrong place ; and I sometimes 
think they keep te flies in more than they keep 
them out.” 


“You must have the old-fashioned ones. We get 
them now that are no more trouble than a common 
shade. They can be put on the outside or inside, 
they slide easily and stay where they are put. I 
should almost as soon think of building a house 
without windows as without screens. I’d sooner go 
without blinds, for myself, because I don’t like flies 
and bugs and things in the house, and I must have 
the windows open.” 

“T suppose we have taken the easiest part of the 
subject first,” said the professor, as he rose to go. 
“Tt is not difficult to get fresh air in warm weather 
for those who want it ; but how will it be in the winter, 
when all the windows must be closed and we should 
freeze on the piazza or behind the screens on the 
house-top?” 

““We must call in the experts. Let us get the 
sanitary engineer to join us at our next symposium.” 

“ All right, we will.” 
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OFF TO DREAMLAND. 
Swing high, swing low, 
Now to Dreamland Baby’ll go; 
Softly white lids flutter down, 
Baby’s off to Dreamland town. 


Swing high, 
Swing low; 

Off to Dreamtown 
Baby’ll go. 


Swing low, swing high, 
Baby must not stop to cry; 
He must sail and sail away 
Off to Dreamland every day. 


Swing high, 
Swing fast; 

Baby’s journey 
Almost passed. 


Swing high, swing slow, 
Baby’s head is drooping low; 
Now it rests on mother’s breast, 
That is Baby’s sleepy nest. 


Swing high, 
Baby dear, 
Angels watch 
And hover near. 


Swing high, swing low, 

Baby’s almost there, I know; 
Now, with tiny reaching hand, 

He ope’s the gate to Dreamyland. 


Swing low, 
To and fro, 
While we wait 
At the gate 
For Baby’s trip to Dreamyland 
—May Phillips Tatro 
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ABOUT APPLES. 
“ Mankind, perchance, had sager grow 
More fit with fate to grapple, 
Had earth or Eden never known, 
A woman or an apple.” 

Ter] VER since the first woman, 
the first fruit and the first 
temptation, the apple has 
been considered a powerful 
factor for good or ill in its 
relations to the human race. 
And it certainly does seem 
very akin to humanity; for 
when the pioneer settles in 
a new country, one of the 
first things he does after 
building his humble home 
is to plant an orchard, which 

grows apace and soon becomes identified with the 
family. It is added to from time to time, and is a sort 
of genealogical record. “I planted that Bunker Hill 
the day after Jim was born. Thattree over there was 
called the Sally tree, because when we missed Sarah 
she was pretty sure to be sitting up on that bent limb, 
poring over a book. That Jill’flower was set out the 
spring before Polly died,—it’s a great strong tree now 
and bears bushels and bushels of apples, but ”—and 
the old man turned to wipe away a tear with the back 
of his sunburned hand, and we know that the tree 


was in reality much more Polly’s monument than was 
the little headstone over in the churchyard. 
Then how sturdy and strong well-grown apple trees 


are! Their bark is rugged, their branches are far 
out-reaching—they stand, like a bodyguard around 
the old homestead and catch the elements in their 
arms and boldly fling them back. If west winds 
prevail, they take the brunt of them, and slant east- 
erly as much as to say, “ Do what you will with wus, 
but don’t touch the old home.” Again, there is such 
individuality in this fruit. We can look among our 
friends and find one of whom the Northern Spy, 
with its well-keeping qualities and its sterling worth 
-in every way, is typical; and another who, plain 
spoken and slightly acid at first, like the Greening, 
is far better for our digestion than the uniformly 
sweet and sometimes deceptive. Then there is the 
plain and unpretending, who, without making any 
great show of friendship, is as enduring as the Russet, 
and when the time comes for proof will always be 
found sound at the core. Perhaps we are fortunate 
enough to have the prototype of the Golden Pippin 
—luscious and mellow and full of good works, among 
our friends ; and we all know the pretty Early Straw- 
berry, both in fruit and human nature—very lovely 
to look at, with its pink cheeks and graceful form, but 
not the apple we put by for future dependence. 

That such a palatable and useful fruit became one 
of ill as well as good omen, we owe to easily-tempted 
Eve, and the legend is repeated in some of its bear- 
ings in the myths of various countries. In Northern 
folklore “Snowdrop” is tempted to her death by 


an apple, one-half of which has been poisoned by 
a witch. There is a gruesome German legend, in 
which a little boy is tempted into a chest by an apple 
and then slain by his cruel stepmother, who then, 
having made a soup of his flesh for her husband, 
buries the bones under a juniper. The juniper burns, 
and a bird leaps from its branches and goes about 
singing the story of the crime—hence the saying, 
“Murder will out.” The apple and the repast of 
flesh is repeated in the Cretan fable of Bacchus. 

A golden apple—which some mythologists believe 
to be the orange instead of the apple—is of frequent 
eccurrence in the myths of different localities. A 
Hanoverian legend runs this way: A lovely and vir- 
tuous, but poor, young girl was asked by the dwarfs 
to be godmother to one of their children. On the 
day appointed she was led down a staircase which 
was reached by a trapdoor concealed under the sod 
covering the roots of an apple tree, and when the 
ceremony was finished she was rewarded for her 
friendly services by an apronful of apples, which, 
when she returned to the earth’s surface, she was 
amazed to find were of purest gold. Then there 
were the golden apples of the Hesperides, and in the 
Edda the eleven golden apples which were offered to 
Gerda if she would return Freyr’s love. Again, there 
is a Polish legend which is, briefly, that on the top of 
a glass mountain there stands a golden castle, before 
which is a tree with golden apples. Of course there 
is an enchanted princess in the castle and a youthful 
lover who vainly tries to reach her. At last, having 
fastened the claws of a lynx to his hands and feet, he 
scales the mountain, picks the golden apples, feeds 
them to the dragon which guards the entrance, and so 
stupefies it that he slips by and rescues the princess. 

“ What fairer apples can there be 
Than now fall golden from the tree ?— 
As round, and ripe and splendid 
As those Iduna watched and tended—” 


The goddess Iduna personated the springtime of the 
Northman. The gods, meaning the vital forces of 
nature, languished and declined during the long 
Arctic winter, and Iduna revived them every spring— 
hence the pretty little story that she fed them golden 
apples and restored them to life and energy. 

The apple tree is beautiful enough without its 
legends, for what can be more lovely than one in full 
bloom? The exquisite green of the newly unfolded 
leaves—the myriads of golden and velvety black bees 
hovering above the huge bouquet whose blossoms 
are of that delicate and indescribable tint which 
Dante characterizes as “less than of rose and more 
than violet,” when he gives us that wonderful canto 
in the “ Purgatorio ” in which the budding and bloom- 
ing of a celestial apple tree is described. First he 
hears a marvelous melody, then he is enjoined to 

“ Behold the apple tree in blessom 
Which makes the angels greedy for its fruit, 
And keeps perpetual bridals in the Heavens.” 
Ruskin says of the tree: “Of all the lovely things 
which grace the springtime in our fair, temperate 
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zone, I am not sure but this blossoming of the apple 
tree is the fairest.” There is an old belief that the 
red and white of the apple blossoms is symbolical of 
the blood and water which flowed from the wounds 
in our Saviour’s side. This theory is advanced by 
Vellutelli. In Scriptural mention we find “As the 
apple tree among the trees of the wood, so is my 
beloved among the sons.” 

There are many strange customs connected with 
the apple tree in different parts of Europe. The 
Bohemian peasants go into their gardens before sun- 
rise on Good Friday and exclaim, kneeling before 
the tree, “I pray, O green tree, that God may make 
thee good ;” while the Devonshire farmers and their 
men go out into their orchards after supper on the 
evening of the Twelfth day, carrying with them a 
large milkpail of cider with roasted apples pressed 
into it. Then each fills a mug with the cider and 
repeats the following words : 

“ Health to thee, good apple tree, 

Will to bear pocket fulls, hat fulls, 

Peck fulls, bushel bag fulls.” 
This ceremony is called “ wassailing,” and the famous 
brew called “ wassail,” and sacred to Christmas, was 
composed of roasted apples, ales, sugar, nutmeg and 
other spices, and was passed around to the guests, 
each taking out an apple with a spoon and then 
drinking; while “lamb’s wool” consisted of apples 
roasted on a string until they dropped off into a can 
of spiced ale placed beneath. z 

The ceremony of flinging an apple paring over th 
left shoulder, which is practiced by the country girl 
of to-day, is an old custom. The person consulting 
the divinity who presides over the apple takes her 
station in the middle of the room, holds the paring 
in the right hand, repeating these lines : 

“St. Simon and Jude, on you I intrude, 

By this paring I hold to discover, 

Without any delay to tell me this day 

The first letter of my own true lover ;” 
then throws the peel over her left shoulder, when it 
is supposed to fall upon the floor and form the shape 
of the initial of her lover’s name. If the peel forms 
a letter but is broken across, it signifies inconstancy. 
If there is no alphabetical similitude, the young 
woman may look forward to a life of spinsterhood. 
There is a belief in Austria that an apple cut in two 
on Christmas eve, in the dark, one half laid in the 
bosom—the left half it must be as the apple lies 
before the person trying the charm—and the right 
laid behind the door, will enable the experimenter to 
see a vision of her future husband at midnight. 

The use of apple seeds in affairs of the heart was 
mentioned by as old a writer as Horace. A lover 
would take an apple seed between the fingers and 
thumb and shoot it up to the ceiling. If it struck it, 
his or her wish would come to pass. Experiments 
with apple seeds are not unknown to the lads and 
lasses of to-day, who name them and stick them on 
their foreheads—the one which remains being the 
faithful lover. Even so do customs repeat themselves 


and superstitions remain our heirlooms through the 
centuries. So, all in all, the apple is more fit than 
any other fruit to grace the Christmas table, whether 
in good old New England apple sauce, in translucent 
jelly, in sparkling cidgr or in the epergne, side by 
side with the golden orange or purple grapes—for it 
is the fruit of history, of fable and song, also the 
fruit of sociability. 

What wonderful stories have been told around the 
fireside between the bites of an apple! One apple 
is finished and another begun—the flames leap high 
among the birch logs and consume the cores in an 
instant, and all the while there is a constant flow of 
talk: how Aunt Abby shot the bear, how Captain 
Paul fought the Indians and Aunt Roxy found her 
rolls, which she had put down cellar to dampen for 
spinning, taken from the basket and hung up two by 
two all over the walls. That was in witching times. 
Now we eat our apples decorously and carefully— 
after we have pared them with a silver knife with 
much painstaking—by a hole in the floor through 
which hot air kindly arises. There are no stirring 
tales of adventure, nor any of those delightfully 
uncanny stories which make little shivers run down 
one’s back; instead, all is conventional and decorous 
and commonplace, but intensely comfortable; and 
as it is, in this age of progression, accounted rank 
heresy to prefer the old to the new, it only remains 
to say that there is one day — Christmas — which 
is ever old but always new, and that we hope it 
may be with all the Day of Days, when old friend- 
ships shall be renewed, separated families united, 
and that not one shadow may mar its sunshine, ex- 
cept perhaps the tender memories of those who have 
gone before. 
—Ada Marie Peck. 
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THE BABY’S HAIR. 

Deep hid away, the little box; 
Deep in my heart, the key. 

So slight a thing can hold, it seems, 
So much of misery. 

To-day, with loving hands, I kneel 
And lift the casket lid, 

Weeping to see my touch reveal 
The precious treasure hid. 


A ring of gold—a baby’s hair! 
Silken and soft and fine ; 

No jewels can be half so fair 
As this one curl of mine. 

Dear little head, sweet baby face, 
God’s angels loved thee so— 

And I, with bitter tears replace 
The baby’s hair, and go. 


For hearts may break, yet day by day 
We all some burden bear; 
And more than one has hid away, 
A curl of silken hair. 
Keep fast the gold where heaven gleams; 
Deep in my heart, the key. 
So slight a thing can hold, it seems, 
Such love, and misery. 
—Marienne Heaton. 
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WOMAN’S WORK AT THE COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 
III. 
The Woman’s 

2 MONG the many fine buildings 
at Jackson Park, the Woman’s 
Building is one of the most 
beautiful and attractive. It 
was one of the first com- 
menced, and is now nearly 
completed. The Lady Mana- 
gers, at the outset, petitioned 
the Construction Department 
to lay aside the usual cus- 
toms and allow competition 
by women for designs for the 
Woman’s Building. The re- 
quest being granted, they 
were exceedingly gratified to 
find that there were so many 
promising beginners in this 
new field of work. From the twelve plans submit- 
ted—all of which, except two, were very creditable— 
it was difficult to arrive at a decision as to which was 
best suited to their needs. All were scholarly and 
well studied. It was finally awarded to Miss Hayden 
of Boston, and about the first of April, 1891, she was 
called by a telegram from Mr. Burnham, Chief of 
Construction, and commenced her work at once. 
The chief had feared that there might be found a 
woman talented enough to make a good design, but 
who would know nothing of construction and who 
would not be able to carry out the working drawings ; 
but the young architect showed such remarkable 
talent and originality of thought in making the 
changes desired, that she won the highest commen- 
dation from all the architects who were aware of the 

work she had undertaken. 

The Woman’s Building is situated near one of the 
principal entrances to the Exposition grounds, and 
commands, from its balconies and roof garden, a 
magnificent view of the handsome buildings and the 
lake beyond. It is 400 feet long by 200 wide, and is 
being built at a cost of $200,000. This building and 
all it contains is intended to be the inspiration of 
woman’s genius, and in it is to be provided con- 
veniences and comforts for women during the great 
Fair. It has both land and water entrances, and 
from the vestibule at each entrance one enters the 
main gallery, which occupies the center of the build- 
ing, opening to the immense skylight in the roof, and 
surrounded by a colonnade on the second floor. 
This building will contain ample social headquarters, 
parlors, balconies and roof gardens; there will be 
reading, writing and committee rooms; a large hall, 
in which clubs of women may meet for the inter- 
change of ideas on all social questions of the day. 
One room will be reserved for a library of books 
written by women, and another for the records of 
of such employments in which women are engaged 


as cannot well be exhibited. There will also be a 
model hospital, with women physicians and trained 
nurses in attendance, and adjoining it a Department 
of Public Comfort for the care of women and children 
overcome by fatigue or illness. The systems of the 
various training schools for nurses will be shown in 
the model hospital, which will be conducted by these 
training schools, each in turn. 

The Kindergarten room will be assigned to the 
various associations which may desire to show their 
work, the time being equally divided among them. 

There will be a model kitchen, with perfect sanitary 
appliances and ventilation, all modern conveniences 
and labor-saving devices. In this kitchen lessons in 
cooking will be given by various associations. The | 
bills of fare will be put into the hands of skilled 
teachers, and their cost, nutriment, etc., thoroughly 
discussed. 

For the benefit of designers, there will be secured a 
loan collection of old lace, embroideries, fans, jewels, 
silver, etc. 

An opportunity will be given to those desiring it, 
to incorporate intended exhibits in the construction 
of the building, in a manner both practical and ar- 
tistic—such, for instance, as carved wainscoting and 
balustrades for the staircases, open carved screens, 
ornamental iron and brass work, decorative tapestries 
and panels—all the work of women. 

A woman has been secured to model the caryatides 
—columns representing female figures—supporting 
the roof garden. Competition was invited among 
women for the statuary above the roof line, and the 
contract was awarded to a young woman of San 
Francisco for the sculptural work, for which she is to 
receive a handsome sum. 

The president, Mrs. Palmer, has applied, through 
the Imperial Commission to the German government, 
for permission to copy the great doors of the Stras- 
burg Cathedral. There are no more famous doors in 
the world than these, designed by Sabina Stieubock, 
the sister of the architect of the great Cathedral, 
whom the history of architecture conclusively shows 
to have been his assistant and adviser throughout the 
entire marvelous work. Certainly nothing could be 
more suitable for the doors of the main entrance than 
a reproduction of this wonderful achievement of a 
woman of genius. If consent is gained, the Imperial 
Commission will be asked to name a German woman 
to reproduce them, and the material used will prob- 
ably be papier-maché instead of bronze. 

A great many artistic carved wood panels have 
already been received for the ornamentation of the 
interior of this beautiful building. The first one to 
arrive was the handiwork of an Ohio girl,—of light 
cherry, highly polished. In the center are three 
palm branches trained together, and at the bottom 
the name “Ohio” in raised letters. From Alabama 
comes an exquisite panel, bearing the representation 
of that Southern blossom the magnolia, giving in 
detail the bud, leaf and flower, all carved in magnolia 
wood. Three pupils of the Chicago Art School have 
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contributed designs. One is in apple blossoms, one 
in corn flowers, and a third in nasturtiums. Kansas 
sends her emblem, the sunflower. A particularly fine 
one has been sent from the Deaf Mute Institute of 
Arkansas,—in fact, these beautiful panels, exquisite 
in design and finish, have come from Alaska to New 
York, and from Massachusetts to Florida. 

One of the Lady Managers of Tennessee has suc- 
czeded in securing the co-operation of the ladies 
of Knoxville, and has a wainscoting of the finest 
and most beautiful of the exquisite marble of that 
state for the vestibule of the main entrance to the 
Woman’s Building. 

West Virginia lumbermen, through one of their 
Lady Managers, have agreed to finish the room on the 
north side of the reception room throughout with the 
native woods of that state. The donors prefer to 
combine all their native woods in the finishing rather 
than in one variety. 

One of the Lady Managers of California has under- 
taken the furnishing of one of the rooms of the second 
story. The entire room will be finished in the famous 
redwood of that state, which is found nowhere else, 
and which is so beautiful when polished. The red- 
wood lumbermen of San Francisco contribute the 
finishing. 

An effort is being made to secure for the Woman’s 
Building a wainscoting from the petrified forest near 
Prescott, Arizona. The material is as hard as stone, 
ranging in color from brown to blood red and clear 
amber. It takes a most beautiful polish. : 

The women from the state of Washington will pre- 
sent six urns for use in the Woman’s Building and 
grounds. They will be attractively ornamented with 
the minerals—gold, silver, onyx, opal, copper, coal 
and iron—from that state. 

The women from Sioux City, Iowa, are anxious to 
furnish a room in the Woman’s Building. The idea 
is to use entirely corn designs, thereby achieving 
original and unique results. The success of the corn 
palace was largely due to those same ladies who pro- 
pose to undertake a room in the Woman’s Building. 

It is probable that Whittier’s Centennial Hymn 
Illuminated will be given a place in the gallery of 
honor, as an application for space has been made to 
the Lady Managers. The illumination was done 
during the summer of 1876, by Miss Annie Lewis 
Wriley of Hardwick, Pennsylvania. It is painted in 
water colors. The letters of the text are in dark 
blue, the initial letters red and highly decorated. The 
whole hymn is enclosed in a frame 43 by 27 inches, 
and it is proposed to place with the exhibit an auto- 
graph letter from the late Quaker poet, touching 
the hymn. 

Those who visit the Woman’s Building during the 
World’s Fair will have beautiful silver cups to drink 
their Waukesha from, as the association of Lewis and 
Clark counties, Montana, has offered to donate a 
drinking fountain with handsome silver cups. Colo- 
rado women will also give a fountain, which wilil be 
placed in the roof garden. The design will be 


unique—a jagged stone cavern, out of which pro- 
trudes the shaggy head of a grizzly bear, being the 
fountain from which the water will flow. The design 
and execution will be by a Woman. 

The beautiful creation in marble, “The Peri at the 
Gate of Eden,” which was conceived and executed 
by Mrs. Ketcham of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, has been 
secured by the Board of Lady Managers for the Fair. 
This beautiful piece, which was executed in Italy 
from the purest marble, is owned by a sister of the 
dead sculptor. 

Archbishop Ireland has shown great interest in the 
work being done by the managers, and hopes to 
make the Catholic wing of the woman’s exhibit a 
notable one. ‘The Pope favors the plan of an exhibit 
given by Catholic women, and hopes that those in 
charge of convents all over the world will act in accord 
with the committees organizing the exhibit. A letter 
is written to Mrs. Palmer by the secretary of the 
Pope, and states that his holiness especially desires 
that Catholic women shall willingly take part in this 
praiseworthy project. 

A co-operative exhibit by all the Woman’s Exchange 
Associations will form a feature of the Exposition. 
The exchanges of San Francisco and Philadelphia 
began the work. The San Francisco exchange will 
make an exhibit of glacé fruits, salted almonds and 
delicacies for the sick. 

The State Board of Pennsylvania wish to erect a 
beautiful booth in the Woman’s Building, of plate 
glass and burnished steel, wherein women can exhibit 
the process of making bolts, locks, hinges and other 
delicate steel articles. 

The Industrial Art School of Pennsylvania has 
forwarded a plaster panel of exceptional beauty for 
exhibition in the Woman’s Building. . This institution 
is particularly active in preparing exhibits of stained 
glass and artistic hangings. 

The women of Nebraska will present to Mrs. Potter 
Palmer the hammer with which she will drive the last 
nail of the Woman’s Building. It will probably be 
the most novel instrument of the kind ever manufac- 
tured. The handle will be composed of alternately 
dark and light woods—of historical interest—encir- 
cled by broad bands of gold, which will be inscribed, 
“From the Women of Nebraska.” The head of the 
hammer will be of silver, and upon its face will be 
placed the seal of the state in gold relief. The head 
of the hammer will also be bound with a wrought 
gold design, representing the United States colors, 
each state to be represented with a star in diamonds. 
The flagstaff will be of pearl, and the entire device 
surmounted by an American eagle. Max Meyer of 
Omaha is the designer. 

It is the intention to make in the Woman’s Building 
an exhibit which will remove any misunderstanding 
as to the originality and genius of the sex, and to 
show that while they have given their time largely to 
home making and home keeping, their brains and 
hands have been active in other directions as well. 
—Annie Curd. 
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BORAX IN THE HOME. 
Some of t the Diverse Ways in Which it May be Made Useful. 
NLY within recent years has 
= the low price of borax 
brought it within the means 
of every one as a household 
assistant, and it would not 
be surprising if there were 
still many who would be 
found but partially aware of 
the ways in which it can be 
made helpful. Until within 
the last quarter century it 
was principally the product 
of Eastern countries and Italy, and was imported to 
this country and sold at a high price. 

The article known as borax, which, chemically 
speaking, is the bi-borate of soda, was found in the 
development of California and Nevada to exist in 
such quantities that a long farewell might be given 
to the imported article, if only these deposits could 
be made available ; and it was not long before Ameri- 
can capital had extensive reducing works in opera- 
tion, with such capacity as to not only supply the 
home demand, but to allow of the export of large 
quantities. It now sells at less than a quarter of the 
price prevalent thirty years ago, and is therefore 
available for every use to which it is adapted. 

And it can be used a great deal more generally 
and helpfully than is appreciated. It may not be 
amiss to state some of the methods of use, as given 
by those who have made the matter a subject for 
thought and careful experiment, with a view to 
lighten labor and brighten the home of the laborer. 

For all washing purposes, borax softens the water, 
loosens dirt, saves soap and labor, reduces the wear 
on clothes, and is soothing to the skin, making the 
hands soft and white, and will not injure the finest 
fabrics. 


For Use in Washing. 
First, have plenty of boiling water. 


To every boilerful, 
add from two to three tablespoonfuls of powdered borax ; 
use some of the borax water from the boiler for every 
tubful of clothes, adding only enough cold water to make 
it comfortable for the hands; use soap on the most soiled, 
and rub on a board or through a washing machine—do not 


boil the clothes. Have a tub partly full of boiling hot 
borax water in which to put the clothes that have been 
rubbed ; let them remain in the borax water until ready to 
rinse, from a quarter to a half-hour will do; rinse in one 
clear water without borax. 

To Clean White Lace. 

To a pailful of hot water, add one tablespoonful of pow- 
dered borax; place the lace in and let it remain for a few 
moments, then wash in the same water, gently with the 
hands, using very little soap. When quite dry, rinse in 
one clear, hot water; squeeze or press the water out,— 
do not wringit. Place the lace, if a small piece, inside of 
aclean, folded towel; if a large piece use a sheet, and 
with the cloth well wrapped around the lace, gently wring 
as much of the moisture out as possible. Place a clean 
towel or sheet on a table, and with very clean hands 


straighten, or stretch the lace to its original shape. Pick 
out all the edges, points, etc. ; it will become perfectly dry 
while doing so. If the lace is very large or hard to dry, 
pin it down on a clean board, sticking pins into every 
point or loop; use no starch; do not iron it or hang it up 
to dry. 

To Remove Grease Spots from Silk. 

Place some coarse, brown paper (the soft kind) on both 
sides of the spots, then press carefully with a hot iron. 
Change the paper often, as it absorbs the grease. If the 
goods are so rich, or delicate, that the iron is likely to 
injure them, try friction by using raw cotton; rub the 
spots off, changing the cotton often. If the material is 
soiled or stained in many places, rip the article and wash 
it in tepid water softened with pulverized borax. It can 
be made to look as good as new. 

To Clean a Brussels Carpet. 

First, have the carpet well shaken, then tack it down in 
a room where it is to remain, and sweep it as thoroughly as 
possible. Take a pail of hot water, put in two tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered borax; wash the carpet all over the sur- 
face, using a flannel cloth. For grease spots or very dirty 
places, use a scrubbing brush freely, and a very little soap, 
taking care to rinse the soap off well after scrubbing. 
Change the water quite often. Rub the carpet well after 
washing, with a dry cloth, and open the doors and win- 
dows so as to dry it as quickly as possible. 

To Bleach a Straw or Panama Hat. 

First, scrub it well in warm water, softened with a 
tablespoonful of borax toa pailful of water. Use a clean 
brush, and if the hat is very much soiled, use a little soap. 
Then sponge the hat all over witha weak solution of 
borax, using a teaspoonful to a basinful of water. Bleach 
in the sun for two or three days, sponging the hat fre- 
quently with the borax water. If the hat is very yellow, a 
little lemon juice, or diluted oxalic acid, is good to sponge 
with while bleaching. 

To Clean Paint. 

The best soap for cleaning paint is made by taking one 
ounce of powdered borax, one pound of the best brown 
soap (cut in small pieces) and three quarts of water. Put 
all in a kettle; set on the back of stove or range until the 
soap is all dissolved, stirring frequently. It must not 
come to aboil. Use with a piece of old, soft, white flannel ; 
it cleans paint without injuring it; it is also beneficial for 
the hands, and much better for ~— clothes than any 
other soap. 

To Wash Red Table Linen. 

Use tepid water with a little powdered borax (borax 
sets the color). Wash the linen separately and quickly, 
using very little soap; rinse in tepid water, containing a 
little boiled starch ; hang to dry in the shade; iron when 
almost dry. 

To Set the Color in Stockings. 

When washed for the first time use in the first water 
a little oxgall (which can be procured at the druggists’) ; 
also have d tablespoonful of powdered borax to every pail- 
ful of hot water; use very little soap. After the first use of 
oxgall, borax will answerevery purpose. Do not let the 
stockings remain long in any water; hang in the shade 
to dry. 

To Wash a Black and White Cotton Dress. 

Have a tub partly filled with hot water, and a large tea- 
spoonful of powdered borax; wet only one part of the 
dress at atime, the basque first. Use very little soap, 
and only on soiled places; wash quickly, rinse in warm 
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water containing atablespoonful of salt; stretch on the 
wrong side, wring very dry, shake out well and place 
where it will dry quickly. Next wash the overskirt and 
then the underskirt in the same way. 

To Clean Black Lace. 

Place the lace on a clean table; have one teaspoonful of 
powdered borax dissolved in a quart of hot water; take 
a soft brush and use the borax water freely. After all the 
grease spots or soiled places have been removed, use 
plenty of warm water with a sponge. Go all over the 
places so as torinse off all the borax water; place the 
lace (while damp, and after picking out nicely) between 
pieces of old black silk or cashmere, and press with a 
warm iron until dry,—be careful not to use a hot iron. 
For Starching Linen. 

Use one teaspoonful of powdered borax to one quart of 
boiling starch ; it will improve the stiffness and gloss, and 
prevent its sticking. 

To Whiten Porcelain Saucepans. 

Have the pans half filled with hot water, throw ina 
tablespoonful of pulverized borax, and let it boil. If this 
does not remove all the stains, soap a cloth, sprinkle on 
plenty of powdered borax, and scour the pan well. 

To Cleanse the Woodwork Around Doors. 

Take a pailful of hot water ; throw in two tablespoonfuls 
of pulverized borax; use a good, coarse house-cloth—not 
a brush. When washing places that are extra yellow 
or stained, soap the cloth, then sprinkle it with the dry 
powdered borax, and rub the places well, using plenty of 
rinsing water. By washing the woodwork in this way 
there is no danger of removing the paint. 

To Exterminate Roaches, Ants and Other Vermin. 

Sprinkle powdered borax freely about the sinks, on 
closet shelves, and in cracks about the kitchen where they 
exist. While destructive to these pests, borax is abso- 
lutely harmless to mankind. 

Borax is also the best preservative known for 
fish, flesh, or fowl; and for these purposes, immense 
quantities are used; a light sprinkling of powdered 
borax will preserve them from decay or putrefaction. 

Borax is cleanly, cooling and sedative ; is good for 
burns, scalds, and wounds. A lump the size of a 
pea, dissolved in the mouth, will allay coughs and 
throat irritation; a pinch of the powder used as a 
snuff is beneficial in catarrh; and a solution of ten 
grains of borax to one ounce of pure water is a sooth- 
ing lotion for inflamed eyes. It is an excellent cos- 
metic, allaying all irritation of the skin, and making 
it soft and white. 

It is said that cleanliness is next to godliness, and 
borax is one of the most cleanly and cleansing sub- 
stances known. In the household where it is freely 
used, dirt cannot exist, and with the eradication of 
dirt, the germs of many diseases are destroyed. 
There can be no surer way to preserve the healthful- 
ness of the home than by a free use of borax, which 
cleanses, deodorizes, and disinfects. 

—A Transcontinental Wayfarer. 


Amonc the precious stones, that is the choicest one 
Which cuts them all, yet can itself be cut by none; 
But best of human hearts, is that which would from others 
Far sooner bear all wounds itself, than wound a brother’s. 
— Wisdom of the Brahmin. 
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A SONG FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
Outstretched upon a snowy bier 
Lies The Old Year; 
His slow pulse stilled, his last breath sped— 
“The King is dead!” . 
Across the threshold New Year stands, 
His rosy hands 
Laden with gifts. Ring, joy-bells, ring! 
“ Long live the King!” 

—J. Torrey Connor. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
CASTLE CONTENT. 


The House Sanitary, Cheery, Comfortable and Complete. 
“ My house to me a kingdom is.” 


T was the pre-eminently 
pure but inflexible Sir 
Edward Coke, chief jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench, 
and a judicial writer 
whose works were of the 
highest authority early 
in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who first gave utter- 
ance to the words so 
often quoted in the nine- 
teenth century: “The 
house of every man is to 

him as his castle and fortress, as well for his defence 
against injury and violence as for his repose.” Ah! 
that word ‘‘repose” was happily and, no doubt, 
thoughtfully chosen by the high official who lived 
during a stormy period in England’s history. Sir 
Edward knew the full significance of the word, for, 
indeed, only in his house could repose come to him; 
but in the house where small matters receive no 
thought, where from cellar to attic minor affairs are 
ignored, the home tune is sure to be droned in a 
minor key, the attending discords conducing not to 
repose. During the winter months, while we are all 
in one sense “shut in,” and while we depend much 
upon home resources, breathing no air but that which 
finds its way into this castle which we call “ house,” 
let us open our eyes wide and see if all is sanitary 
and wholesome, snug and inviting; for do we not 
crave good health, normal appetites, sweet tempers 
and pleasant discourse? Let us consider a few mat- 
ters, trifling, one may at first suppose, but which are 
the little things that, if neglected, detract much from 
good housekeeping, from the home comfort which all 
have a right to expect. 


CLOSETS WITHOUT SKELETONS. 


The skeleton that makes itself obnoxious in closets 
of houses otherwise cleanly and well-kept, is com- 
posed of old boots, shoes and slippers instead of 
bones ; but better by far, good white bones than old 
leather, with its coating of mildew and smell of must. 
Whatever is done, don’t leave these reminders of long 
and tiresome journeys in shut-up places. If one be- 
lieves, as many have professed to do, that the shoe 
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tells more of the character of its wearer than any 
other article of apparel, and it is treasured on that 
account, then give it a prominent place, plenty of 
light and fresh air; suspend it from the gas jet if 
deemed best, or make a pile of the collection in the 
largest room in the house, that all may see what 
to avoid. 

A sight of cast-off wearing apparel hidden away, 
recalls the advice given a girl by her mother who dis- 
covered the sweepings of aroom inacorner: “ Bring 
the salt, my dear; it won’t keep well without being 
salted.” But even that savor of the earth would be 
wasted upon the debris to be found in some closets. 
If there is a closed place in the house which contains 
anything so unsightly and unsavory, let’s clear it out 
this morning, dispose of everything useless, then 
clean thoroughly, using hot water with a few drops of 
ammonia in it; and before putting necessary articles 
back in their places, air for a long time. Have a 
little “ shut-in ” sweetness. 


WELL APRONED, WHAT FEAR WE? 


Didst ever see the housekeeper who knew not the 
value of an apron? Then were seen evidences of 
what she might have saved her dress; maps of Aus- 
tralia and several large archipelagoes done in gray 
and brown, without the aid of diagram, meridians or 
parallels; all reminding one of a person out in a 
heavy rain without rubbers, mackintosh or umbrella ; 
of the dentist whose laundryman has neglected to send 


home the napkins; of a workman without proper 


equipment. However at variance with reason the 
emperor of Germany may be on many subjects, he 
seems clear-headed and right-minded on the subject 
of aprons. He likes to see the empress wear an 
apron, and when one thinks of it, no single article of 
a womaneor girl’s home attire contributes more toward 
that homely, domestic appearance so charming to 
behold in our mothers, sisters and daughters. 

There are aprons and aprons, and it is quite safe to 
assert that the young woman who has a good supply 
of real pretty ones, from those of check gingham 
and dark calico to the sheer lawn, lace-trimmed and 
ribbon-tied, she is neat and tidy. An ingenious girl 
made a pretty affair, the other day, of two yards of 
figured lawn and two yards of narrow red ribbon. 
The lawn had a white ground and was strewn with 
red poppy buds and blossoms, was woven hemmed 
at the bottom, and at the top was shirred over the 
red ribbon strings. It cost only fifty cents, and yet 
was a bright and pretty bit of home adornment; 
moreover, it was a protection to the dark blue 
wool dress. 

“TRIM UP A BIT.” 

When wind and snow, hail and sleet, render the 
outside world uninviting and cast a gloom over the 
cheeriest room in the house, every little brightener 
tells; and a bit of green, as celery, parsley leaves or 
lettuce, used as a garniture to the meat has a cheer- 
ing effect. There is nothing like a leaf, branch or 
spray of something growing to set off a table in 


winter; but, these lacking, there are jellies, hard- 
boiled eggs, boiled beets or spiced currants, toma- 
toes or gooseberries, that serve as a relish as well 
as garniture. 


THE NEWSPAPER IN SERVICE. 


It sometimes seems that many people do not know 
how much work may be saved by the use of news- 
papers. Perhaps it has been necessary to rip the 
seams of a dress, a wrap or other garment; a number 
of newspapers spread under and about the chair in 
which the worker sits will save all the litter of thread 
and lint from the carpet. They are easily removed 
and the threads are shaken off readily. One may 
wish to stew pumpkin for pies; it will be much more 
comfortable to sit while paring and cutting, so put a 
folded paper on the kitchen table on which to place 
the preserving kettle, then draw the chair near, and 
there’s no harm done, for if the paper is blackened, 
that will not prevent its burning. There are a few 
windows to be washed, and a couple of papers on 
which to set the pail of water save the carpet if there 
should be a spatter. On sweeping day, if there are 
not covers enough for those pieces of furniture that 
cannot be removed from the room, a number of papers 
spread over the writing table, bookshelves or pictures 
answer a useful purpose. 

There are flowers to be arranged, the sweetest 
things in the world; but they will make a litter unless 
placed on this large paper,—a bright idea, for now 
they may be taken to any part of the house and 
arranged more leisurely. The silver must be pol- 
ished, but let us not stand. Spread some papers on 
the table, move the chairs near; now everything is 
protected, the papers can be burned if soiled by the 
whiting, the rubbing or the washing. But please do 
not use newspapers to wrap about anything eatable. 
Draw the line closely, too; it does not pay to save 
work at the expense of wholesomeness. 

—Mrs. Anna P. Payne. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

41. Washing mirrors with warm suds, dusting with 
whiting in a muslin bag, and polishing with chamois. 

42. Wetting paint which has been spattered on a 
glass with water, and then rubbing with a silver 
dollar. 

43. Removing tar by putting soft grease on the spot, 
rubbing it in thoroughly with the hands, and washing 
both grease and tar out with warm soda water. 

44. Sweeping a carpet with a broom wet with warm 
salt water.” 

45. Always sweeping the right way of the carpet. 

46. Flour and cold water made into a paste, for re- 
moving grease spots. 

47. Removing black grease stains from clothing 
with cold water and soap. 


F in next month. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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THE ART OF SHOPPING. 
CHAP. I. 
Shams of the Shops. 

HE art of shopping, as it is known ia this 
country, is purely an Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tion. In many of the countries of Southern 
Europe it is considered an indelicacy for a 
woman buyer to appear in the public marts, unless 
she is of the menial order, which is restrained by no 
social etiquette. Thus the joys of shopping, such as 
the American woman knows, are totally forbidden to 
her Spanish equal, and in that land of stately eti- 
quette and formality, shopping is done by the maid 
alone, who usually makes a pretty penny from her 
commission in addition to her wages. The word 
shopping is to be distinguished from marketing, 
or the purchase of supplies for the family table. 
One may be an expert shopper, have a good knowl- 
edge of cloths and other fabrics, and yet be totally 
ignorant of the supplies of the market. In order to 
be an intelligent shopper, one must have some idea 
ofthe manufacture of the article to be purchased, and 
of the different grades made, their advantages and 
disadvantages for the purpose needed. It is almost 
impossible for the average woman with all her family 
cares and social duties, to be fully acquainted with 
all these matters. Therefore, the only rule is to deal 
with a merchant whose name and reputation are 

guaranties of trustworthiness. 


SHOWY ATTRACTIONS. 


It requires good judgment to select the very best 
article for the purpose required without being led 
aside by showy attractions. A familiar example of 
this may be cited in the purchase of shoes. It isa 
very common thing for shoppers to buy the best 
quality of kid shoes for durable wear. In this case, 
the most costly is not the cheapest in the end. A 
pair of heavier, coarser kid, or a pair of goatskin 
shoes will give a great deal more wear than a pair of 
fine kid, such as sell at double the price. There are 
many cases where a coarse, cheap article is more 
durable and more satisfactory than the finer, more 
expensive one. 

There is aclass of goods always in the shops to 
suit those fastidious buyers who demand the very 
best, wearing the most expensive, and are not 
suited with a good, standard article. There is also 
always a class of cheap goods to suit the inveterate 
bargain hunter, “ reduced” from the original price 


because it is slightly soiled, burnt or otherwise im- 
perfect. Between these classes is the sensible buyer 
who is anxious to deal with a thoroughly trustworthy 
merchant, does not expect to buy her goods at a 
reduction on their cost, but is anxious only to receive 
a just equivalent for the value expended. Sucha 
buyer will usually find it to her advantage to deal 
with the merchants in her immediate vicinity, to 
whom her trade is of value, rather than go to shops 
at a distance where she is unknown, and becomes 
one of thousands that daily crowd the counters. 


PITFALLS, 


The pitfalls of these crowded counters are numer- 
ous. In many there are the premium goods which 
are sold without any intimation that they are inferior, 
although they have been branded as such, and the 
clerk who sells them gets a premium for getting rid of 
them. The imperfection is so slight that the store 
trusts that the customer will never discover the flaw. 
It may be that the color is undesirable, that it is an old- 
fashioned pattern, or while there may be no intrinsic 
flaw in the goods themselves, they have proved so un- 
salable that the merchant is glad to pay his sales- 
men a premium to get rid of them. There are few 
stores where this system of premiums does not exist, 
and it makes the salesman’s word, when he is urging 
goods on a customer, of no value. Where a customer 
is personally known in a store, the salesmen would 
not think of urging premium goods upon her. They 
depend almost entirely upon unknown customerssfor 
the sale of such goods. It would not do to run 
the risk of displeasing a regular customer by palming 
off upon her “left-overs ” as the latest style, or shop- 
worn goods as new importations. The resident of 
the inland city of modest dimensions will do far 
better in dealing with her home merchant, if she does 
not desire extreme imported novelties, than she will 
in running the risk of the many snares which meet 
her when she comes a stranger to the great metro- 
politan shops, more especially to those shops which 
make bargains a business. 


“BURNT GOODS” SALES. 

There is no sham of these shops more open, more 
often exposed or more successful than the “burnt 
goods” sale. At most of these sales, the goods are 
marked at exactly the same price at which they 
are sold on the regular counters, or at only a penny 
or two less, but panicky advertisements, and blazoned 
claims of reduction never fail to bring a crowd, and 
the crowd in its rush for bargains never inquires the 
price of the same goods fresh, new and “ unburnt” 
in the regular stock. This does not mean that such 
goods are burnt to order. Such tricks have been 
tried by unscrupulous tradesmen in the slums, but 
“burnt goods” sales are generally the result of a 
legitimate fire, which has been well advertised in the 
news columns of the newspaper, but may have been 
of the slightest character. The burning of a pile 
of rubbish in a stray corner, the upsetting of a 
lamp, mentioned by the sensational daily as having 
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occurred in Messrs. Snobley & Co’s Mercantile Bazar, 
is quite sufficient for the firm to advertise a burnt 
goods sale, and to get rid of a large amount of left- 
over stock, which they have been carrying at a loss 
for several seasons. 


BARGAIN COUNTERS. 


What shall be said of the bargain counter, the 
bargain day, and the system of gifts that exist in 
some shops? All are contrivances to drum up trade, 
where the customer pays heavily for all that he 
receives. This does not mean that there are no genu- 
ine bargain stores. There are such stores,—stores 
that sell certain articles below the retail price. A 
proprietary article, for example, has a standard market 
value, yet it is not uncommon for some shops to sell 
it at cost price, especially if it is a popular article on 
which they are sure of large sales. By purchasing 
such articles in very large quantities, they obtain a 
discount which gives them a fair profit, selling the 
article at the wholesale price, besides having the ad- 
vantage of the advertisement. A small dealer cannot 
legitimately keep a bargain shop, because he can- 
not afford to buy the large quantities necessary to 
secure him the discount desired for sales below the 
legitimate retail price. The vast majority of goods, 
however, are not thus restricted. 


AUCTION SALES. 


Many shops are entirely supplied from the auctions 
of dry goods which take place in whulesale houses 
every year to clear out the left-over stock. Such 
stores do not deal in the present season’s goods, but 
have “ bargains” in last year’s goods, and often make 
a large showing in goods which have been found 
to be intrinsically wrong in make, but whose faults 
are not yet known to the public. An example of 
such goods was the Ottoman silks of many years ago. 
These silks proved to be a mercantile blunder, rich, 
lustrous and beautiful in appearance, but so faulty in 
their weave that the very best quality, which sold at 
three and four dollars a yard, often cut before they 
were out of the dressmaker’s hands. Another blun- 
der was the all-wool, colored Henriettacloths. These 
were nothing more than wool cashmeres, which were 
given a glacé finish by being passed over hot calen- 
ders. This process gave them a high lustre which 
attracted the eye, but like nearly all calendered fin- 
ishes it was soon found that these woolens would spot 
with water, for the same reason that any goods, given 
a glossy finish by heat, will spot. Prudént women, 
who bought the goods had them sponged, which 
simply brought them back again to ordinary cash- 
meres. The deceit of this whole scheme was soon 
discovered, and colored Henriettas went out of use. 
The fact that the tradesman must cater to a large 
and heterogeneous public, who are largely attracted 
by show and glitter, and whose purchases are guided 
by the whim of the moment, rather than common 
sense, must always control the display of goods. 
The reason why wooleus are not shrunk before they 
are placed on the counters, is because it has been 


found by the practical experience of merchants that 
they do not sell as well on the counters as with the 
glossy finish that is put on them when they come 
from the loom, though any woman of sense must 
know that all cloths must be sponged thoroughly 
before they are made up into dress goods. A good 
many shops, especially in small cities, will have their 
own goods sponged to order for customers. The 
cost is so trifling, and the delay in waiting so annoy- 
ing, that it would be strange that dealers do not keep 
their cloths for sale already sponged, if it were not for 
some such reason as that stated. 


WHEN TO BUY. 


The best time to buy goods is undoubtedly in the 
height of the season, neither at the beginning nor at 
the decline. In the beginning all sorts of eccentric 
fashions are introduced. Novelties of all kinds are 
being tried upon the public. It is impossible to tell 
what the bent of fashion will be. Refined fashion is 
always formed from this chaos of contending styles. 
It you purchase a bonnet too early in the season, you 
may see it duplicated a little later by your maids in 
the kitchen. But if you wait till matters are thor- 
oughly settled and the shapes and styles that belong 
to the cheaper trade have been decided upon, you 
can select your bonnet at ease, from styles and ma- 
terials that have a cachet of their own, and run no 
chance of being vulgarized, for the season at least. 
It is a wise policy of the dealer who caters to a re- 
fined trade, to allow the cheap trade to select its 
styles first. In New York, the first question of the 
caterer for refined style is “ What will Grand street 
wear?” Thus the inferior trade select the first 
styles, and what they select, the more exclusive trade 
carefully avoids. Sometimes we have a thoroughly 
democratic fashion worn by all ranks, like the sailor 
hat, but this is not the rule. 

Nor is it desirable to buy goods at the end of the 
season. The stock is then always low. The pretti- 
est patterns have been picked out, and usually that 
which is left behind is not as desirable. The ex- 
treme changes in dress seldom originate in the fall, 
but are usually introduced in the spring. Owtré 
fashions in street dress find no followers. If the 
fashion is to be radically changed, the changes be- 
gin usually with house dress or with the elaborate 
costumes for evening wear. Thus when the shoulder 
seam is to be lengthened, it is first lengthened in the 
evening dress, and as we gradually become accus- 
tomed to its lengthening, it is introduced into the 
street gown. A familiar example of such changes is 
the dress sleeve, which has been enlarged, gradually 
season after season, till from a close-fitting sleeve, 
it has now attained its voluminous dimensions. If 
you are cunning enough to find it out, there is no 
new fashion introduced into which the dresses of 
last season may not be remodelled. Shopkeepers. 
cannot afford to introduce styles which will totally 
kill the stock of old dresses which they carry over 
from season to season. 
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SHOPPING HINTS FOR JANUARY. 

Shoppers are reminded that January is one of the 
bargain months of the year, when odds and ends of 
all kinds are often thrown on a general counter at 
a startling reduction from their former price. 

Soft, shaggy goods of pure wool are likely to 
remain in style and are always a safe thing to buy 
when found at a reduction sale, unless the color is 
outré. 

It is a foolish thing to buy the left-over millinery, 
though it is sold at a low price, for it will be little 
used another season. Milliners are shrewd enough 
to make decided changes, so that last year’s bonnet 
may look excedingly odd and old-fashioned, and a 
bonnet marks the style of the wearer more than any- 
thing, not excepting even the gloves and foot wear. 

Remember that January is the linen month of the 
year. Merchants make especial efforts during this 
dull season, by a liberal display of their linens and 
white goods. If they have any special bargains in 
linens, they are very ready to offer them at this 
season, and she who waits seldom wins. 

The wise housekeeper and housemother purchases 
her supply of cottons and embroideries for under- 
wear at this season, as well as her supplies of bedding, 
when she can choose from the abundance of the 
season. These standard articles are never reduced 
between the seasons; therefore, nothing is gained by 
waiting, and good purchases may be lost. 

The entire supply of cambrics, ginghams, and sheer 
cotton dress goods, is now in market. Styles are 
settled enough to make up these simple print gowns. 

The sheer, old-fashioned organdie muslins, such as 
our grandmothers wore in the sentimental days of 
long ago, are again in fashion. They are made just as 
they were then, with short, empire waists and simple, 
clinging skirts bordered with ruffles, a wide empire 
sash of the material being tied around the waist. 

—Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HovuSEKEEPING. 
RESOLVED THAT: 
In 1893, 


Not a rent shall go undarned ; 

The cash account shall balance; 

We'll help to rid the world of shams; 

Not a button shall beg to be sewed on; 

The children shall go to bed at 8 o’clock ; 

We'll read only the best; that is, what suits us best; 

Every call shall be returned, and new comers all visited ; 

Weeds shall not be allowed in our gardens, our plants 
shall bloom early and late; 

We'll make hay while the sun shines, lend a hand some- 
times but borrow of no one; 

Our housekeeping, if not perfect, shall be the best ac- 
cording to our abilities ; 

We'll laugh when we feel tearful, sing when the sun is 
behind the clouds, unless we are alone, and then—we’ll do 
just what we please ; 

We'll put the writing desk in order, every book in its 
place, every rubber on its own tack, and every unseason- 
able garment out of sight. 


Original in Goop MOUSEKEEPING. 
LIGHTING THE LAMPS. 
And How to Secure the Best Results in Brilliancy, Safety and 
Economy. 

N nine cases out of ten—and 
most likely much more 
generally even than that— 
the complaints which are 
heard regarding the dete- 
rioration of the lamps of a 
household are wholly un- 
just—to the lamps. The 
fault is not theirs, nor that 
of their makers ; but simply 
of those to whom their 
use and care have been 
entrusted. Neglect ruins 

everything, and lamps 

are no exception. The 

lamp should be kept 

clean; not merely on 

the outside, but as a 

whole. In fact, the 
interior is of the most importance, if the matter of a 
light-supply is considered. A lamp may give an excel- 
lent quality of light, even though the exterior be 
hidden by dirt, if only “the department of the 
interior” be right. How that desirable object may 
be accomplished is a subject well worthy a brief 
dissertation. 

In the first place, after the lamp has been put into 
service, it should be as regularly cared for as any 
other portion of the household outfit. Except in case 
of some emergency, one should never, hear the ex- 
clamation, “There! them lamps hain’t been filled; 
but I guess there’s enough in ’em to burn to-night— 
I'll try ’em, at any rate!” No housewife would think 
of allowing the dirty dishes to stand from one meal 
till they were wanted for the next ; yet it is no unusual 
thing for the lamps to fare in this manner. They 
should be taken in hand each morning after having 
been used the previous night, and receive such treat- 
ment as circumstances may require. 

In any case, they are to be filled. This should be 
done daily, in order to keep the fount supplied with 
oil. A lamp may burn when the oil is low, but the 
combustion will necessarily be carried on under diffi- 
culties, and it is admitted that if any danger of acci- 
dent exists in connection with the use of a lamp, it is 
much more liable when the oil supply is low. But it 
is not sufficient simply to go on, day after day, re- 
plenishing the supply of oil. At least once a week, 
where the lamps are in daily use, the residue should 
be emptied from the bowl, and the lamp should be 
filled with fresh oil. The old should be thrown 
away. It has become dirty, foul, heavy, and is no 
longer fitted for illuminating purposes. It might 
be used for kindling fires, if that dangerous practice 
is allowed, but the days of its excellence have passed. 
The wick is to be trimmed, the chimney cleaned, 
and the outside of the lamp carefully wiped before 
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the work is to be considered complete and the lamps 
set away. 

Nor should they be simply set upon a shelf, to wait 
the coming of darkness and the call to duty. Nine 
times out of ten, there will be more or less dust to 
settle upon them, and from the very nature of the case 
it has a tendency to adhere. Of course, when the 
lamp is lighted, much of this adhereixt dust is burned 
on, and forms a crust, impairing the brilliancy of the 
light and the appearance of its source. It is, there- 
fore, well to have a closet where the lamps and all 
their belongings can be kept out of the dust, and 
free from the possibility of accident. It is also in 
harmony with the general principle which advises 
one to have a “ place for everything and everything 
in its place.” 

The burner is perhaps the most important portion 
of a lamp, and it is certainly most frequently the 
scapegoat for shortcomings of any sort in connection 
with the lighting apparatus. If the servant (or the 
mistress) desires to apologize for any imperfect light, 
she simply says: “ It is the burner ; that is wretchedly 
poor, and needs to be replaced.” Immediately this is 
done, and for atime there is animprovement. But in 
a little while the same trouble has come again, and so 
the process of renewal goes on—very profitably to 
manufacturers, but not so to the consumers. 

Much of this renewal is wholly unnecessary, on con- 
dition that proper attention is given to the abused 
burner. In the first place, the fine holes, or the gauze, 
through which air is admitted to the blaze, should be 
kept free from dust, oil, or any foreign substance 
which will prevent the proper passage of the air 
supply. The carbon incrustations are also to be re- 
moved, and the little wheels which lower and raise 
the wick must be in good working order. When the 
burner shows signs of gumming or failure to properly 
perform its functions, the following course of treat- 
ment is recommended by an authority of experience, 
as sure to clean away the encrusting matter, and give 
a result as good as a new burner, at a cost much less: 
Into an old tomato can, or any other worthless vessel 
of like nature which will hold water, put a piece of 
sal soda the size of a walnut, and pour on a quart or 
so of water. Into this drop the impaired burners 
(several of them may be treated at once), and bring 

_ the water to a boil on top of the stove, or wherever 
most convenient. After they have boiled for five 
minutes the work is done; they have only to be taken 
out, wiped and dried, when they are again ready for 
service. In case new burners are necessary, care 
should be taken to have them fit the collar perfectly, 
otherwise there will be danger of the leaking of oil 
and perhaps other unpleasant results. 

The wick is closely related to the burner—very 
closely indeed. It should fit perfectly—neither too 
closely nor too loosely—and should be of the right 
material for carrying the supply of oil to the flame. 

It should be changed as often as its absorbent and 
conducting capacity becomes impaired, which will be 
readily shown by an examination of its surface, or by 


noticing the quality of the light given by the lamp, 
other conditions being normal. 

The proper trimming of the wick is an important 
point, and one which very many people do not under- 
stand. Itis not necessary, nor desirable, to cut off all 
that portion of the wick which has become discolored 
from the action of the blaze. A little investigation 
will show the operator that the fibre has for a certain 
distance been burned out, consumed, and reduced to 
a mass of oily ash, which simply preserves the form 
of the old body, but has no longer any power of 
cohesion or of usefulness. It will still burn, because 
of the oil which it contains, but only in an imperfect 
manner. The blades of the scissors will pass through 
this mass without any appreciable resistance, and this 
is the portion which should be removed. Finding the 
point at which the firm quality of the fibre ceases, let 
the wick be cut off there evenly, squarely and smoothly. 
This will be very easily done by cutting along the 
edge of the metal tube, which will guide the scissors ; 
the latter in this case will not require a keen edge, 
and yet will leave no protruding fibres or prominent 
corners to give a one-sided and smoking flame. 
There is no danger of a smoking lamp when the wick 
is trimmed in this way, provided the burner is in 
good working order. 

There are times when the supply of lamp wicks, 
especially for homes that are remotely located, will 
run out, and a temporary substitute is required. For 
this purpose, a very good wick is made by taking 
Canton flannel three times the width required, folding 
it over carefully and overcasting the edges. This 
makes a very good wick; but care should be taken to 
have the width as exact as possible, and if necessary, 
on account of the thinness of material or from other 
causes, additional thicknesses of the flannel may be 
employed, in order to get the best possible fit of the 
wick to the tube. 

In this connection a word regarding oil may not be 
amiss. The price of kerosene is now so low (and few 
lamps are fed with any other supply) that there is 
really no excuse for using poor or low test oil. While 
the danger from the latter has doubtless been over- 
estimated, so far as accidents are concerned, it is 
a poorer oil for home use, having a more disagreeable 
odor, and being more rapidly consumed; so that its 
economy, even, is more nominal than actual. It is 
well worth while to use the best grade of oil, and to 
keep on hand an adequate supply. Do not live “from 
hand to mouth” in this respect any more than in 
others, if it can be avoided. Not a few good women 
increase their burdens to a large per cent. by this 
habit, which requires constant attention to little 
matters that might be disposed of for a considerable 
time by the purchase of an adequate supply whenever 
the stock on hand runs low. 

There are a great many persons who invite disease, 
if not a more serious misfortune, by persistently 
burning lamps, either all night, or in the house during 
absence, turned so low that the flame merely glim- 
mers, while the foul odor which is constantly given 
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off “smells to heaven.” This is often done in sick 
rooms, when the patient is sleeping or while the nurse 
may be absent. Bad enough in health, the deadly 
fumes, strangling in their poisonous odor to a strong 
person entering the apartment from the pure air 
without, positively cannot be breathed for hours by a 
sick person without serious danger. Many physicians 
believe that these fumes may even cause diphtheria ; 
yet untold sleeping rooms are lighted in this manner 
all night, with little or positively no ventilation during 
all of this time. Says a prominent medical journal: 
“A turned-down kerosene lamp is a magazine of 
deadly gas to which the healthiest lungs cannot be 
exposed safely.” 

As has already been intimated, the danger of acci- 
dents from lamps, where ordinary caution is exercised, 
_ is very trifling. It is doubtful if there is a well- 
authenticated case of “explosion” of a kerosene 
lamp on record, and a London scientist has boldly 
declared such a thing an impossibility. After having 
endeavored in every way which ingenuity could sug- 
gest to create an explosion, he gives up the attempt, 
and decides that the coal-oil lamp is not nearly so 
dangerous as it has been imagined. But he goes 
on to say, speaking of lamps: ‘“ Accidents happen 
through them, but it is not their fault. The way is 
this: A lamp is dropped, or more commonly upset or 
knocked off the table on to the floor. The chimney 
is shattered, and very likely the bowl, if it is glass, is 
also broken. At any rate, the lamp lies over on its 
side, and the oil runs out, while the wick still remains 
alight. The woman—it is nearly always a woman— 
shrieks, rushes out and summons the neighbors ; and 
by the time she returns with assistance, the wick has 
managed to set fire to something. But if she had 
picked up the lamp at first and blown it out, nothing 
would have happened. Had it been a candle, she 
would have done so; but the superstition about the 
explosive properties of lamps makes every one ner- 
vous. Yet the spilled oil never ignites at once in a 
blaze ; it is not inflammable enough.” 

His theories were fully illustrated in a lecture, 
during which he allowed a lighted lamp to fall from 
his hand to the floor as if by accident. The bowl 
broke, and the oil poured out, the wick still burning 
freely. The lecturer, stooping down, took up the 
portion of the lamp containing the wick and blew out 
the blaze, with no indication of combustion on the 
part of the freed oil. Of course, a flood of kerosene 
pouring directly upon the blaze might be ignited 
before the dangerous flame could be lifted for ex- 
tinguishment; but that would rarely occur, and a 
quick, cool glance is all that is necessary to determine 
the degree of danger. That is the secret in a nut- 
shell—seep cool/ Not every person can do that; but 
a little training of the nerves will accomplish wonders. 

Should a fire result from any accident of this nature, 
the speaker gave some valuable hints as to the manner 
in which it might be extinguished. All that is neces- 
Sary in such a case is to smother the blaze, or in 
other words to shut off the supply of air. The burn- 


ing of the lamp itself sufficiently demonstrates that 
no combustion can go on without the access of a 
sufficient supply of air. Deprive the flame of this 
indispensable element, and it dies in an instant. 
This fact was demonstrated in a public hall by a 
rather startling but entirely successful experiment. 
Taking a quantity of tow, and placing it upon the 
platform beside him, the speaker saturated it with 
benzine and applied a match. The mass, which was 
much more inflammable than coal oil of any test, 
burned up fiercely and looked decidedly dangerous. 
But the lecturer, calmly taking up a coat, shook it out 
with great deliberation and laid it over the burning 
mass, spreading it out flat, so as to exclude the air 
from all sides, and then stood upon it. The fire was 
extinguished in a moment. 

It is the keeping of these principles in mind which 
makes the difference between success and failure 
in dealing with emergencies. If one’s clothing should 
take fire, it could not burn if the endangered one 
were to lie flat upon the floor and cover herself with 
a heavy blanket or some similar article, by which the 
air would be excluded. If by any possibility spilled 
oil should be ignited on the floor, common wheat 
flour thrown upon it instantly forms a noncombustible 
paste, and stops the conflagration. Sand, earth, a 
wet garment ; some of these are always available, and 
if used in time will save the necessity for a fire alarm, 
and perhaps (as in the case of the great fire started 
by the lamp kicked over by Mrs. O’Leary’s cow at 
Chicago) nearly two hundred million dollars worth 
of property. 

WHAT TO DO WITH THE LAMPS. 

Keep them clean. 

Fill the lamps each morning. 

Look especially after the burner. 

Do not try to burn old, gummy, dirty oil. 

Lamps having metal bowls are best and safest. 

Have a good wick, and keep it properly trimmed. 

Do not fill a lamp when burning—it is dangerous. 

Use the best oil to be had; it is the cheapest, the 
cleanest, the safest. 

In case of accident, keep cool, and attend to 
business right away. 

Have a closet for the lamps and their belongings, 
and keep them there. 

Trim off that portion of the wick which has been 
burned out—no more. 

In getting new burners, see that there is a perfect 
fit; also in regard to the wicks. 

Do not live “from hand to mouth;” have a good 
supply of everything not of a perishable nature. 

Handle the lamp carefully when aflame; it is an 
invaluable friend, yet contains elements of disaster. 

Never turn down the lamp so low that the combus- 
tion is imperfect ; it poisons the air beyond endurance. 

If a lamp tips over and is not broken, right it 
immediately ; if broken, pick up the part containing 
the wick and blow it out, or toss it out the window. 

—A New England Housekeeper. 
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Origina’ in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
CAMERA FLASH LIGHTS. 
Taken in the Inner Temple of the Home. 
I. 


“AT THE WINDOWS OF THE MORNING.” 


HE footfall of death cast its dark 

shadows on the doorstep of 

a pleasant and peaceful cot- 

tage home, and a ghostly 

hand essayed to lift the 

latch at the entrance, that 

the destroyer might enter 

and make ready for the de- 

spoiling of youthful virtue, 

grace and beauty, tenderly 

nurtured in peace and 

hoped for security. Loving 

care, tender ministrations 

and medical skill had thus far kept the unwelcome 

visitor aloof. But now moist eyes and aching hearts 

ere close accompaniments to earnest prayers that 

Divine Will might fetter the footsteps of the dread 

approach, and stay the hand reached out to grasp 

its coveted prize; prayers uttered in an agony of 

spirit, in throbs of pulsing pain and mortal an- 

guish; prayers that the bud of innocent being 

might be suffered to bloom on earth, as fragrant 

in maturity of result and accomplishment as in 

its youthful promise of rich fruitage, emblems of 

beauty and blessedness here, and of perfected being 

in the great hereafter; prayers for purification from 

the dross of earth, through sanctification coming into 

possession of an eternal, glorified existence ; prayers, 

tearfully put up, voiceless yet in volume, that could 

not fail of reaching up to the portals of the kingdom 

of God ; prayers too hard for utterance in words, for 
strength to say “Thy Will be Done.” 

Loving ones watched attentively by the bedside, 
where feverish pain held its victim prone and help- 
less ; silence reigned, lights were turned low, through- 
out long, weary vigils, when the somber mantle of 
night had been thrown over the scene. At a partially 
opened door, messages of inquiry were asked and 
answered, and words of sympathy and proffers of aid 
were abundant. The genius of medicine and the 
skill of the student were giving of their best to keep 
the grim messenger at the doorway, not only in wait- 
ing, but effectually at bay. 

But all without avail. The evening hours had 
faded into the solemn stillness of night. Midnight 
came, and another day was ushered into existence 
to await the rising gleams of dawn in the eastern 
sky, and the coming of another day of worldly being. 

Life still lingered, but the glimmer of hope that 
had lightened up some of the dark corners of grieved 
hearts was fading away, followed by unwelcome shad- 
ings of dread and despair. And still the breath of life 
lingered, but the throbbing pulse, once strong and 
powerful, grew faint of heart-beat and feeble of action. 

The shadows of night were passing away, and the 


glorious beams of day streamed in wherever an open- 
ing could be found that a ray of light could pene- 
trate. Watchful and weary vigils had done their 
work, and the watchers slept the sleep of weariness, 
but for a moment only. 

The long-time close-drawn eyelids of the stricken 
one were thrown back, that the light of love and ten- 
derness might once more be shed upon the objects 
so precious of sight, and so comforting to the chas- 
tened affections of a loving and sensitive soul—where 
youth and beauty had come in and gone out so 
lovingly together. 

“* Mother,” said the stricken one, “ see, the gates of 
heaven are opening to let the angels in, while chant- 
ing their songs of welcome anew :” 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 


Then the eyes were closed, the breathing ceased, and 
the chorus song of the angels was chanted in refrain : 


“ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


A form of humanity only was left, and who shall 
say nay to the iteration and reiteration of the assur- 
ance, that the tender feet so recently walking on 
earth, now walked with God. 

Who may attempt to measure the extent of the 
desolation of soul, the height of the pillar of anguish, 
or the depth of the well of sorrow, from which the 
contents were being drained from cups of affliction, 
disappointment and loss? Who may estimate the 
loneliness of spirit, the deep shadings of thought, 
that were only relieved by tender expressions of 
sympathy and gentle hand pressures by the way ? 

Here, the stricken mourners enter the Inner 
Temple, and its doors are closed. Words of sym- 
pathy may comfort, but only a full resignation to the 
will of God can sustain. 

No more watchful vigils with the loved one; no 
more dread and heart-breaking anxieties. For, 

“ When the sun in all his state, 
Illumed the eastern skies, 
She passed through glory’s morning gate 
And walked in Paradise.” 

And the doors of the Inner Temple, thus sacredly 
closed, are sealed against the curious passer-by, to be 
opened only when fresh knocks shall be heard at the 
outer gate, and admission asked for by those between 
whom and the earlier occupants, a veil woven from 
the mists of time and the shadows of sense have been 
drawn, to find this inscription written up as they 
enter: “Sacred to the memory of. ” for recita- 
tive and response. 

“Room, for the Reaper, Room.” 
“Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin ; 
And softly, from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angels issued, where but one went in.” 
And the fair maiden of tender years, so lately 
stricken with disease and death, had found 
“ That golden key 
That opens the palace of eternity.” 
—John Wentworth. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SNOWBALLS. 


Before the Winter’s snows are o’er, 

Of snowballs make a plenteous store ; 
And through the Summer’s heat and rain 
You'll long for cold and these again. 

If snowballs you essay to make, 

Two cups of sugar you must take; 

Three eggs, one cup of milk, and one 
Teaspoonful butter; this being done, 
Flavor with nutmeg to your taste. 

Make into balls and do not waste. 

Fry in hot fat, and when they’re done 

In powdered sugar roll each one. 
- Pile high upon a dainty dish, 

And see if twill not meet your wish. 

—Florence E.. Pratt. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
FLUTE PLAYING FOR WOMEN. 
A Source of Sweet Music and Physical Well Being. 


seems a little strange— 

decidedly strange, in fact— 

that, while young ladies are 

almost invariably taught 

music, and no “education” 

can be considered finished 

without more or less pro- 

ficiency in this direction, the 

range of their practice should 

besonarrow. Undisputedly, 

the piano is a grand instru- 

ment, and is capable, in, the 

hands of its master, of yield- 

ing a quality and variety of music entirely its own. But 

to play the piano well, even where one understands 

fully the science of music, requires a degree of physi- 

cal exertion, of mechanical skill, of incessant practice, 

before which the learner would stand appalled, could 
the end be realized before the beginning is made. 

The question is sometimes raised whether it would 
not be better for many who attempt the piano to take 
some simpler instrument, the thorough mastery of 
which they might hope to attain. But without pre- 
suming to pass upon this question, it is proper to ask 
why exclusive attention should be given to the piano. 
The young man who has any degree of musical talent, 
even though he may master the piano to a certain 
extent, does not by any means confine his efforts to 
that alone. It is quite likely that he plays also the 
violin, or some member of its family, and at least one 
of the “wind” instruments. He may not become a 
specialist upon either, but he has amusement for him- 
self, and can in a great degree adapt his musical tal- 
ent to the circumstances in which he finds himself. 
And as the mood comes to.him, he can take up one 
or the other, as fancy may dictate. 

His sister has none of these advantages. She is 
confined to her single instrument; and even before 
that she is helpless unless her “notes” are at hand. 
Perhaps she may be able to “improvise” a bit; but 
most of that, especially of the thrilling, supernatural 
sort, is done by impossible heroines in romances 


whose flights of imagination are as marked in other 
respects. Occasionally the young lady essays the 
violin, and lately it has been the fashion to toy with the 
banjo and some allied instruments ; but this must be 
regarded a narrow and rather unsatisfactory departure. 
Why should not our young lady play the flute, for 
instance? Here is an instrument admirably adapted 
to the production of music which is such in reality; 
eminently fitted for use in connection with a piano, 
and as well a solo instrument of remarkable sweet- 
ness and beauty. But it is a wind instrument, some 
one may object, and would endanger the lungs of the 
musician. Nota bit of that. The very fact that in 
order to play well upon the flute the lungs must be 
filled with air, must be fully distended and anon com- 
pletely emptied; in other words, must be made to 
work, and to develop their power, is one of the strong- 
est arguments for the use of the flute by young ladies. 
The very exertion which is thus inaugurated would 
prove to many a young person incomparably better 
than acourse of medical drugging. It would increase 
the lung power, give the blood a more perfect aera- 
tion, consequently greater purity—a condition which 
would find reflection in body, in mind and in spirits. 
Besides, the flute is one of the simplest instruments 
known in music, and under a careful trainer a few 
hours of practice will give results of a more pleasing 
character than can be gained in as many months upon 
some of the more complicated instruments. The 
most difficult task is perhaps the production of a full, 
sweet, pleasing tone ; but when that has been gained, 
simple airs can be played at any time and place, with 
an effect pleasing alike to player and listener; while 
the degree of development is limited only by the 
range of solo music and the ambition of the per- 
former. Let the young ladies learn to play the flute; 
there is no reason why it should not be especially 

their instrument. 
—Mrs. Arthur Staniey. 
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WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER? 


“ What shall we have for dinner?” Do not ask me that again. 
I am so sick and weary of that merciless refrain. 

It’s meat, potatoes and dessert—dessert, potatoes, meat, 

Till I think a Chinese diet might be a joy and treat. 


“ What shall we have for dinner?” I hear seven times a week, 
And now it would be a relief to have it asked in Greek. 
Why is it people must have food? Housekeeping would be 
sweet, 

But for that one recurring thought: “ What can I get to eat?” 
If we were like the faries, and could thrive on honeydew, 
This world would be a Paradise, with pleasures ever new. 
E’en Jupiter the pampered did not bother and entreat 
The goddesses untiringly for “ Something good to eat.” 
Oh, is there really nothing new that’s edible? I think 
Our learned modern scientists, instead of wasting ink 
On “ Survival of the Fittest,” and all such themes, might give 
Some hints for the survivors, who indeed must eat to live. 
For now not only through the day, but in my dreams at night, 
I try to plan some odd menus, the palate to delight. 
And still my tortured brain can think of nothing else to eat 
But meat, potatoes and dessert—dessert, potatoes, meat. 

—C. H. Thayer. 
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Words by CLARK W. Bryan. 
Music by E. H. 
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take a  lit-tle hand in mine,And walk the vil-lage street, With chirp and chat-ter 
take the lit-tle hand in mine, To climb aneighboring hill, To pluck wild flowers 
take two lit -tle hands in mine, My boy up-on my knee, I list-en to a 

take those lit - tle hands in mine, I hear aprattler’s tongue Re - peat-ing child-ish 


Copyright, 1892, by EDWARD H. PHELPs. 
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as we go 
or to trace A laugh - ing mountain 
pleas-ant voice Made rich with notes of 
thoughts and songs So sweet -ly said and 


In min-gled con-verse sweet, 


rill, 
glee, 
sung, 


I 


And pleas-ant sal-u - ta - tions From 
By which, when weary or 
a breatha-gainst my cheek A 


a-thirst, We 


In har - mo-ny with spir -itharps For 
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pause to drink our fill. 
breath of life to me. 
heav’n-ly mu- sic strung. 


lit - tle lad and 
lit - tle lad and 
lit - tle lad and 
lit - tle lad and 


tle lad and 
tle lad and 
tle lad and 
tle lad and 


take a lit 
take the lit 
take two lit 
take those lit - 


tle hand 
tle hands i 
tle hands i 


mine, Dear 
mine, Dear 
mine, Dear 
mine, Dear 
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5 With those two little hands in mine 
I think of other days; 
One generation full of years 
Between our parting ways. 
And yet our souls clasp hands across 
The chasm, in close embrace. 
Dear little lad and I, 
Dear little lad and 1, 
With those two little hands in mine, 
Dear little lad and I. 


6 Those little hands so very fair, 
God keep them ever white; 
Those little feet unfettered yet, 
May they e’er walk aright; 
That little life, so precious now, 
May it be ever bright.— 
Dear little lad, pray I, 
Dear little lad, pray I, 
Those little hands so very fair, 
Dear little lad, pray I. 
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Dear 9 Dear lit - ; 
Dear I, Dear lit - 
Dear I, Dear lit - 
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I tle hand in lit - A lad and I. 
I lit - tle lad and I. 
I, I n lit - tle lad and I. B. 
I, I n lit - tle lad and I. 
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Original in Goop HOvUSEKEEPING. 
BABY BETH. 
A New Year's Story. 

T was New Year’s eve. Downstairs 
in the parlor was Baby Beth’s Christ- 
mas tree, just as it had been arranged 
a week ago—bisque doll, toys, glit- 
tering balls, marvelous sugar dogs 
and bears and “elphunts,” candy 
apples and hearts, pop corn, colored 
tapers just ready to be lighted—you 
know it all, it was just what you had 
for your three-year-old baby—and up- 
stairs Baby Beth was dying. All 
week long, with the fierceness of a 

tigress fighting for her young, Margaret Thorne had 
fought for her child’s life. From the moment that 
the first hoarse cough smote upon her ear and Beth 
had said, “ Mama, it hurts me here when I toff,” she 
had lost notime. All that doctors, nurses, servants, 
friends—even mother-love itself—could do, had been 
done, and now in her darkened chamber the mother 
sat with her baby on her knees and waited. Towards 
night a change had come. The harsh cough ceased, 
the panting breath came more quietly. 

“ Didn’t she seem easier?” she had asked, and the 
doctor had answered briefly, “Yes.” Then, after an 
interval of waiting, “ Wasn’t her breathing less la- 
bored?” The doctor made no reply. 

“Doctor,” piteously, “don’t you think she is 
better ?” 

Doctor Lemoyne turned away. He had practiced 
many years, and witnessed many a scene like this, 
but to his kind heart each one was new. 

“ My child,” he said, “ She will never be any better— 
she is dying. 

*” * * * * * 

It is curious to see the effect, upon different temper- 
aments, of such ashock. Some receive it with cries 
and lamentations ; others with silent tears ; some with 
blanched faces and tightening lips; while a few shut 
the teeth together and make no other sign. And 
under it all is the mother heart and the same wound, 
and who shall say that ¢here is great grief, but here 
is less? 

Margaret Thorne made no outcry, shed no tear— 
she would have “to-morrow and all after life for 
tears,” to-day she had—her baby. She bent over the 
child and half stretched out her arms with the im- 
pulse to take her and go somewhere—anywhere— 
away from everybody. It was the instinct of the 
wounded animal. Then she fell into the monotonous 
swinging motion of the knees, familiar to mothers, 
patting her little one softly the while as if she were 
putting her to sleep. 

It was heart-breaking. The women to whom the 
child was only a dear little baby who “ would be better 
off in heaven,” as the phrase goes, crept about the 
rocm weeping softly with aching hearts, while she to 
whom she was all of earth was dry-eyed. After a 
time Margaret looked up. 


“ Doctor,” she asked, “how long?” 

“T can hardly tell,” he answered, “but only a few 
hours at best, I think.” 

She turned to the women. 

“Send for her father,” she said briefly. 

There was a slight stir of surprise. Significant 
glances passed from one to another behind her bowed 
head. Then they went out to do her bidding. 

And do you ask why the father must be sent for? 
why husband and wife had stood alone on this long, 
long day, when of all days they should have leaned 
upon each other? I can not tell. I only know that 
one year ago to-day, in an unguarded hour a word— 
born of a throbbing brain, or a quivering nerve, or an 
aching tooth, perhaps—had wounded a heart; that 
other words, sharper and more stinging, had followed ; 
that the imprisoned demons of misunderstanding and 
pride and obstinacy had been let loose; and that 
these two who had vowed “to love and to cherish” 
had stood and cruelly thrust each other through until 
their hearts were torn and bleeding. 

And the sun went down ona blasted home. Anda 
man tossed on a sleepless bed that night, saying over 
and over, “If I could only take it back!” And a 
woman knelt in her lonely house and sobbed, “O 
God! O God! if I hadn’t said it! And Memory 
wrung her hands and wept over them both and 
moaned, “It was just a word—just a word—but they 
can’t get it back!” 

* * * * * * 

The message was quickly sent and as quickly an- 
swered. The case brooked no delay. Margaret 
Thorne heard the familiar step in the hall, then in the 
room below. She knew what he was doing. How 
often she had seen him stoop over the grate with out- 
spread hands, saying cheerily, as Beth crowed and 
held out her hands, “ Just a minute, little Beth. Papa 
musn’t chill the baby!” The memory of the old-time 
tenderness, the old-time happiness struck her with a 
sudden pang. “Never again; never again!” she 
whispered as she bent over the child. 

A moment later he came in. The women spoke to 
him in the sympathetic key of the sick room and the 
doctor silently wrung his hand. Margaret looked up 
with a slight movement of the head, but did not offer 
him her hand. He stood irresolute a moment, then 
took the chair facing her, the baby between them. 

“Margaret,” he said, “it was very good of you to 
send for me.” 

“Tt was only right,” she said, her voice hardening 
in her efforts to steady it; “she is your child, too.” 

She had not meant to be harsh, but she knew it 
sounded so. Why must she always be misunderstood? 
He half sighed. The message had come, then, from 
no lingering tenderness or returning softness, but 
from a stern sense of right. Well, so be it. 

He made no effort at conversation, and so they sat, 
the silence of death upon them. It grew oppressive. 
The women, one by one, stole out of the room, and 
the doctor finally, with the feeling that even he in- 
truded here, muttered something about going into the 
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library to lie down, telling them to call him if there 
should be any change. He went heavily down the 
stairs, and the two were left alone with the dying child. 

It was a strange scene. Each held a baby hand; 
each with a burden of grief unutterable bent over the 
little form and watched the flickering life go out ; and 
each shut up and double-locked and bolted the heart 
that the other should not know what was therein. 
They were but a hand’s-breadth apart, but between 
them was a great gulf fixed. 

John Thorne had not seen his child since that 
never-to-be-forgotten day when he gave her and his 
home into Margaret’s hands and went forth alone. 
How he had longed for a sight of the baby face, for a 
touch of the baby hands, none but himself would ever 
know. But he had been too proud to ask to see her, 
and Margaret had said in bitter scorn, “It is the way 
of the sex. A woman would never have forgotten her 
own child.” And she had clasped Beth passionately 
to her heart and cried out, “‘I will be father and 
mother both to you, my baby, my poor, forsaken baby.” 

And she had steeled her heart against her husband 
for Beth’s sake and had kept her proudly out of his 
way, never doubting for a moment that his had been 
a shallow pretence of love compared with her own. 

As he bent over her now, all his heart in his eyes, 
a strange feeling of doubt began tugging at her heart. 
Had he really loved the child like this? Uncomfort- 
able regrets took possession of her. Could she have 
misjudged him? She might have sent Beth to see 
him occasionally, it seemed to her now, when she had 
her all the time. He had been more generous than 
she. On that dreadful day when they had made their 
final arrangements and she had asked, with beating 
heart, “And Beth?” he had answered, “ Beth shall 
stay with you. A mother has the first claim.” And 
she had never let him see her once. And Beth had 
asked for him so often! How could she have been 
so cruel? 

Yes, he had been very generous—she could see it 
now—but then she had called him heartless, destitute 
of natural affection, shallow-natured, and her own 
hard-heartedness she had called loyalty to Beth. Alas! 
alas! how we worship our very vices under the name 
of virtues and never know they are miscalled until 
some lightning-flash tears away the rags we have 
clothed them in and lays them bare to our opened eyes! 

She glanced furtively at him. He rested his head 
on his right hand, his left clasping Beth’s. His eyes 
were fixed on the child as if he would in these few 
moments left feast his famished heart upon that which 
had been so long withheld. Something in his position 
made Margaret think of one other night when they 
had sat like this and watched Beth through the 
croup, and how they had felt that if God would only 
spare her they could have nothing in life to trouble 
them again. How gentle and tender John had been 
that night! ‘ 

And then there was the time that Beth was burned 
and John had walked with her the whole night long 
and would not even let the mother rest him, because 


“she was weak and he was strong,” he had said. 
How the memories came thronging upon her! Oh, 
if she could only wake and find that this year had 
been a dream—a horrible dream—and there had been 
no quarrel! She threw her head back and closed 
her eyes with a sick feeling that she had dug her 
own grave. 

It would never be! She would find herself here to- 
morrow, but Beth would be gone—downstairs would 
be a baby that would look like her, but it would not 


* be Beth. And then there would be the funeral. And 


then the empty house, the house that John had said 
he should never take from her and Beth. And then— 
oh! what would she do then? Why, she was only 
twenty-three, and most people didn’t die till they were 
old. How could she live forty years—fifty, maybe, 
without Beth—or—yes—or John / 

The clock ticked on, the fire sputtered fitfully, but 
the silence of the vigil was unbroken. John Thorne 
raised his head and looked at Margaret as she lay 
with closed eyes. Her white, suffering face touched 
his heart. How much older she looked! It was only 
four years since she had stood a bride of nineteen 
and given herself to him. Why, could it be only four 
years! It seemed like an eternity. And yet the 
scene rose before him with the vividness of yester- 
day,—the organ’s tone, the brilliant procession, the 
subdued hush of the church, and then the rector’s 
solemn words. He wondered if he could remember 
any of them. 

“ For better, for worse” —how they had jested before- 
hand over that! They were so sure it could never be 
“for worse.” ‘“ For better, for worse ”—* For better, 
for worse ’—the words said themselves over and over. 
“In sickness and in health ””—it was all coming back 
to him—*“to love and to cherish.” To cherish / that 
meant to protect, to care for—he had not done that— 
but he had meant to—as God was his judge he had 
meant to—he had made those vows in good faith, 
meaning to keep them all, but somehow it had all 
been a miserable failure. He could see the mistakes 
now. If he could only blot it all out and begin again! 

“To love and to cherish.” He did, for a time, he 
told himself. Their early married life had been as 
happy as that of most people, he could honestly say— 
“ Till death us do part,” sounded the preacher’s voice, 
as if it were now—“ till death us do part.” 

John Thorne wiped the sweat from his forehead. 
He had never felt those marriage vows so imperative, 
so unyielding, so for eternity, as now—now that it 
was too late. 

Was it too late? A thrill passed through him. 
They were young, after all. They had their lives 
before them. Why not begin again? Then he 
remembered, with a sinking heart, the bitter, bitter 
things they had each said. They were not true—he 
had felt that at the time—but they were spoken and 
could not be recalled. Ah,no! It wastoolate. They 
could never undo it. 

He glanced around the room. How natural it 
seemed! only the crib was gone—Beth had outgrown 
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that, he supposed. How they had laughed and joked 
over that crib and his blunders in selecting it! And 
how sweet Margaret had looked to him as she lay 
with the tiny mite on her arm and called him “ Papa” 
for the first time! And they had called her their New 
Year’s gift and said that she was to bring new love 
into their lives! And in that night of anguish, just 
before, when Margaret lay hovering between life and 
death, how he had prayed in an agony of fear that she 
might not die, that he might show his love by a life 
of devotion to her! And how—ah, how he had broken 
those vows ! 

The breath comes slowly. The little hands are very 
still—and yet, O baby fingers, through the solemn 
watches of this night, thou’rt gathering up the tangled, 
broken threads of these two lives, and with a touch 
no other hand might use, art weaving them together, 
deftly, surely, with Heaven-sent skill! 

There was a slight stir. The mother and father felt 
a quiver pass through the little form. With startled 
faces they bent over her. There was a gasp, a sudden 
throwing up of the little hands—then all was still. 

In an instant his arms were around her, her head 
on his breast. 

“ Margaret, my wife!” 

“O John, John!” she said. 

The clock struck twelve. A New Year had dawned. 

* * * * * * 

In the twilight of a summer day a man and woman 
stand beside a little grave. There is an air of sub- 
dued sadness about them that tells to whom the little 
mound belongs, and yet when they speak it is hope- 
fully and cheerfully. It is a tiny grave—‘only a 
baby,” a stranger would say—but we who have stood 
beside such, know that love and grief are not meas- 
ured by feet and inches. 

The glory of the setting sun fills the place. It 
lights up the faces of father and mother as they lay, 
with loving hands, forget-me-nots upon the green turf, 
and then, hand in hand, go forth. A stray sunbeam 
falls across the white stone. We stoop to read the 
inscription. It is a very simple one: 

BABY BETH. 
AGED THREE, 
“ And a little child shall lead them.” 
—Caroline H. Staniey. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHAT DOES THE NEW YEAR BRING? 
Vacant chairs; 
Good wishes without number ; 
Change, but not always silver; 
January—and all of the others. 
Mistakes—we date our letters wrong ; 
Friends grown older, and a few joyless ; 
Bills of every description, but every one too large; 
Improvements that cause wonder and questionings; 
Dividends without variety, all shrunk, like old flannels ; 
“The new face at the door, the new foot on the floor;” 


New Friends? Yes, and worthy ones, toe. How have 
we existed without them ? 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER’S ANNEX. 
Are Its Inhabitants All Well? 


OU have, per- 

haps, visited a 

house whose 

mistress looks 

with contempt 

upon all ani- 

mals, Her 

house has no 

annex for pets ; 

cats flee at 

sound of her 

voice,dogs 

slink away at 

sight of her 

face, Jerry, the horse, never following her about the 

yard with full consciousness that his attentions will 

be rewarded by a lump of sugar or some other choice 

bit. Even the chickens duck their peaked heads, ex- 

pecting her hand to light upon them, like a hawk, 

and carry them off for dinner; taking their corn gin- 

gerly, and fluttering at touch of her apron or skirt. 

But in many homes we find a cozy annex for the crea- 

tures which express themselves eloquently—they need 
not the power of speech. 

Who, unless she occupy a flat in a city block, keeps 
house without one furry pet? That domestic picture 
which shows no purring puss, is incomplete. Who 
would be a child again, unless for the privilege of 
cuddling down with the kitten? For a number of 
years the cat family in Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut has been afflicted with a disease which shows 
itself about the head, some of the finest animals 
having been mercifully chloroformed by their owners. 
It is supposed that the trouble is caused by the 
poisonous scratches of their enemies, for Thomas is 
nothing if not a warrior. I have found acure for this 
mange, and I’m sure other women who delight in an 
annex will be glad to doctor their afflicted “ beauties.” 
Take a teaspoonful of lard, rub into it only so much 
sulphur as will make a thin ointment. With soft 
cloth or piece of tissue paper rub gently on the afflict- 
ed head. If Thomas appreciates the annex he will 
look and act his gratitude ; but protect yourself well 
while performing the operation, because he will, 
signify his approbation by a few shakes of the head. 
Apply the ointment a little before bedtime, when puss 
can be put out for the night. Stir a little sulphur in 
the milk given the invalid, at least once during the day. 
Three applications, with a day or two between times, 
will probably answer unless the case is a serious one. 

A fine cat is said to be a sure indication of a good 
housekeeper ; but, however that may be, it is worth 
while to have a cat and that a good one. Are youa 
friend to cats? Some of the grandest natures I have 
ever met, have been, and I am not ashamed to con- 
fess myself 

—A Friend to Felis. 
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LUXURIOUS DINNERS OF THE ROMANS. 

HE old Romans were luxurious diners. The 
dinner began as early as 3 0’clock in the after- 
noon and there were served fish, molluscs 
of various kinds, eggs, birds, vegetables, 
wild boar or other joints, hare, capons and fancy 
dishes of many kinds. This meal lasted for several 
hours,—three and even more, and banquets some- 
times lasted from twelve to fifteen hours. This was an 
idle, as well as wealthy and luxurious aristocracy. 
An invitation to dinner was supposed to include the 
whole day from 3 o’clock until late at night, and this 
inordinate time, says Mr. Inge, in his “Society in 
Rome under the Czsars,” actually to have been 
spent, if not in actual eating and drinking, yet gen- 
erally reclining at table. There was a vulgar osten- 
tation in providing the viands. Wild boars were 
served up whole. Peacocks were placed on the table 
with their tails spread. Dishes composed of the livers 
or brains of some animal were prized on account of 
their extravagant costliness. Expense was an object 
in itself, and the greater the waste and the more ab- 
surd the extravagance of the feast, the more certain 
was the giver to obtain the notoriety that he coveted. 
Tricks and surprises, devised by the ingenuity of 
the cook, had the same object. Pantomimes, rope 
dancers, even gladiators were introduced between 
the courses. Flowers and ornaments were in great 
profusion. The cupbearers and other attendants 
were chosen for their beauty, and were slaves bought 
at immense prices. A name for reckless prodigality 
was sought by the host, and he was rated by the 

community in proportion as he attained this. 
—G. 
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THE NORTH WIND. 


He comes like a giant of old 
From the northland far away, 
Roaring with mighty voice 
As he greets the winter day. 


He laughs, as he shakes his head, 

As the icicles thick and white 
Gather on roof and ledge, 

When they feel his breath of might. 


He rushes through forest brown, 
He hurries across the fields ; 

And loudly he shouts, hurrah! hurrah! 
To me all nature yields. 


Away from the northern land 
I come a captive free ; 

I whistle, I shout, I laugh and sing 
Look out! look out for me! 


I care not for sunny warmth, 
I scorn your fireside cozy, 
From the land of snow and ice 
And aurora clear and rosy. 


T blow a chilling blast, 
For my king comes from afar, 
And reigns as one triumphant 
From the land of the northern star. 
—Ray Laurence. 


Jhe Gozy Gorner. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our 
readers and correspondents, in passing matters of household in- 
terest, and that it may be made an instructive and profitable 
Household Exchange, we invite correspondence of inquiry and 
information on all subjects of general interest and value to the 
Homes of the World.|\—Goopd HovuSsEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


SILK HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Can any one tell me why it is that white silk handker- 
chiefs turn yellow after several washings, and if there is 
any way to prevent it? G. P. M. 

PITTSFIELD, MAss. 


MARSHMALLOW DROPS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If Mrs. McCook of Nebraska will refer to page 32 of 
Goop HovuseEKEEPInNG for July, 1891, she will find some- 
thing about “ Marshmallow Drops,” which, I presume, is 
what she needs. H. 

St. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


BREAD AND YEAST. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will Miss Parloa please give a recipe for Graham 
bread raised with yeast? Also, can she tell me why I can- 
not keep yeast made by her recipe given on page 381 of 
her Cook Book. My mother used this recipe for years, 
and the only differences I can see are that my cellar may 
be warmer, and she thought it should always be started 
with the same kind of yeast. Miss Parloa’s recipe, how- 
ever, says raise it with a Fleischman yeast cake. If the 
hops are old, will that affect it any? I am at present not 
convenient to a store, and do not find dry yeast cakes very 
satisfactory, and would therefore like to have a good 
home-made yeast that will keep several weeks. 

ARDMORE, PA. 


CITRON CAKE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In the October number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, “ M.,” 
Denver, Col., asks for recipe for Citron Cake. The follow- 
ing is an excellent as well as simple one: One-half cupful 
of butter, one and one-quarter cupfuls of sugar, three eggs, 
one-half cupful of milk, two scant cupfuls of flour, six 
ounces of citron, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Cream the butter, and add the sugar one-half at 
atime, then the eggs well beaten, with the exception of 
the white of one, which reserve for frosting ; then add the 
milk gradually, then the flour, containing the baking pow- 
der; stir, and lastly add citron cw¢ in fine pieces. Bake 
in a well-buttered pan in a moderate oven about one half 
hour. This cake is very nice with English walnuts cut 
fine instead of citron, using one teacupful and adding a 
few to the frosting, or laying them on in halves while it 
is soft. Mrs. Boston. 

DORCHESTER, Mass. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


THE CALL OF ABRAM. 
At night, upon the silent plain, 
Knelt Abraham and watched the sky 
When the bright evening star arose 
He lifted up a joyful cry: 
“This is the Lord! This light shall shine 
To mark the path for me and mine.” 
But suddenly the star’s fair face 
Sank down and left its darkened place. 
Then Abraham cried in sore dismay, 
“ The Lord is not discovered yet; 
I cannot worship gods which set.” 


Then rose the moon, full-orbed and clear, 
And flooded all the plain with light, 

And Abraham’s heart again with joy 
O’erflowed at the transcendent sight. 

“This surely is the Lord,” he cried ; 

“That other light was pale beside 

This glorious one.” But, like the star, 

The moon in the horizon far 

Sank low and vanished. Then again 
Said Abraham, “ This cannot be 

My Lord. I am but lost, astray, 
Unless one changeless guideth me.” 


Then came, unheralded, the dawn, 

Rosy and swift from east tu west; 
High rode the great triumphant : un, 

And Abraham cried, “O last and best 
And sovereign light! Now I believe 
This Lord will change not, nor deceive.” 
Each moment robbed the day’s fair grace; 
The reddening sun went down apace; 
And Abraham, left in rayless night, 

Cried, “O my people, let us turn 
And worship now the God who rules 

These lesser lights, and bids them burn!” 

—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 
The warning was spoken; the righteous had gone, 
And the proud ones of Sodom were feasting alone ; 
All gay was the banquet; the revel was long, 
With the pouring of wine and the breathing of song. 


’Twas an evening of beauty ; the air was perfume, 
The earth was all greenness, the trees were all bloom; 
And softly the delicate viol was heard, 

Like the murmur of love or the notes of a bird. 


And beautiful maidens moved down in the dance, 
With the magic of motion and sunshine of glance; 
And white arms wreathed lightly, and tresses fell free 
As the plumage of bird in some tropical tree. 


Where the shrines of foul idols were lighted on high, 

And wantonness tempted the lust of the eye; 

*Midst rites of obsceneness, strange, loathsome, abhorred, 
The blasphemer scoffed at the name of the Lord. 


Hark! the growl of the thunder—the quaking of earth! 
Woe, woe to the worship, and woe to the mirth ! 

The black sky has opened—there’s flame in the air— 
The red arm of vengeance is lifted and bare! 


Then the shriek of the dying rose wild where the song 
And the low tone of love had been whispered along ; 


For the fierce flames went lightly o’er palace and bower, 
Like the red tongues of demons, to blast and devour! 


Down—down on the fallen the red ruin rained, 

And the reveller sank with his wine-cup undrained ; 
The foot of the dancer, the music’s loved thrill, 
And the shout and the laughter grew suddenly still. 


The last throb of anguish was fearfully given ; 
The last eye glared forth in its madness on Heaven ! 
The last groan of horror rose wildly and vain, 
And death brooded over the Pride of the Plain! 
—John G. Whittier. 


DEPARTURE FROM SINAI. 
Let us go to the land of these fruits divine, 
Whose clusters of grapes on the vine-branches shine ; 
Where the apples blood-red ’mid the verdure glow, 
And the fig-trees loaded with fruitage bend low; 
And the beauties and glories which cannot be told 
Seem to robe the whole as with cloth of gold! 
And from bending skies look down the bright eyes 
Of God as on gardens of paradise! 
Ho ye! One and all! Hear the wondrous story ! 
Ho ye! Let us go to these hills of glory! 


Let us go! Let us go to this land of heaven, 
Whose foretaste in these first fruits is given! 
Let us conquer the giants that dreadful stand 
‘To bar our way to this promised land! 
Let us go with faith in our mighty Lord, 
In his arm of strength and his conquering sword ; 
In the name of the word which our God hath spoken, 
In the name of his oath which cannot be broken ; 
In the promise of him who his purpose fulfills, 
Let us go to possess these eternal hills ! 
—Homer N. Dunning. 


THE LEPER, KING OF JUDEA. 
The star of Judah’s king rode high in plentitude and power, 
And lauded was his sceptre’s sway in palace and in bower ; 
Fresh fountains in the desert waste were at his bidding sprung, 
And clustering vines o’er Carmel’s breast a broader mantle flung. 
He hied him to the battle-field in all his young renown, 
And wild Arabia’s swarthy host like blighted grass fell down. 


Yet when within his lifted heart the seeds of pride grew strong, 
And unacknowledged blessings led to arrogance and wrong, 
E’n to the temple’s holy place with impious steps he hied, 
And with a kindling censer stood fast by the altar’s side : 

But he whose high and priestly brow the annointing oil had blest, 
Stood forth majestic to rebuke the sacrilegious guest. 


“Tis not for thee,” he sternly said, “ to tread this hallowed nave, 

And take that honor to thyself which God to Aaron gave; 

’Tis not for thee, thou mighty king, o’er Judah’s realm ordained, 

To trample on Jehovah’s law, by whom thy father’s reigned. 

Go hence.” And from his awful eye there seemed such ire to 
flame 

As mingled with the thunder-blast when God to Sinai came. 


Then loud the reckless monarch stormed, and with a daring hand 

He swung the sacred censer high above the trembling band ; 

But where the burning sign of wrath did in his forehead flame, 

Behold! the avenging doom of heaven, the livid plague-spot 

came} 

And low his princely head declined, in bitterness and woe, 

While from the temple gate he sped— a leper white as snow! 
—Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
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Home Gorrespondence. 


SHOULD WOMEN PROPOSE ? 
THE OTHER SIDE. 

In the treatment of the proposition now under con- 
sideration, I assume a condition of affairs immediately 
opposed to all preconceived and existing notions, and 
take the ground that woman’s motto would be, ‘‘ I dare do 
all that may become a man.” 

In the very beginning of things, we find Adam the one 
who first begins to speak with words of love, addressing 
Eve, and she, although not tardy in confessing the state 
of her heart, yet does not take the lead. With this idea 
in view, that for centuries man has taken the initiative, 
an attempt at revolution would necessarily be met with 
sarcasm, ridicule and an utter ignoring of those members 
of society who should so cast aside all modesty as to start 
in the search fora husband. But we hear the objection, 
must the happiness of a life be wrecked because of an 
established custom ? 

Is marriage the only condition in life in which a woman 
can be happy? Is there so little she can do in this world, 
that without a husband her life will be utterly miserable 
and invalid? Are there so few spheres open to her in this 
generation, which precedes all others in opportunities for 
social and intellectual superiority, that, forsooth, she must 
start a new vocation,that of winning men? Granted that 
a woman does meet a man whom she finds has tastes and 
opinions so like hers that they are made for each other, so 
to speak, is she so weak that she must cast about in her 
mind for a means to retain him by her side, like any ofher 
pet creature, to convince him that he loves her, and then 
propose that they spend the remainder of life together? Is 
it not barely possible that some day he may turn and 
utter the cutting words, “It was you proposed! The 
consequences are yours.” A man’s customary indiffer- 
ence, and broader participation in outside affairs would 
lead him to forget to some extent, and to tire of the 
woman, whom, perhaps, he never loved, but to whom he 
would not give the pain and chagrin of a refusal. The 
chivalric instincts inherent in every man cause him to 
comply with a woman's desires when he can, and while 
possessing only an indifferent liking for the woman in 
question, yet does not care to place her at the mercy of 
bitter tongues, and accepts the position of an engaged 
man. She is happy, but will she have the power to make 
him so? 

Here is a noble woman of advanced life; a wife fit for 
any man. She proposes. The general verdict is, “‘ One 
can see plainly what she is avoiding,—the disgrace of 
dying an old maid.” In suchacase, the woman who, 
perhaps, was best fitted for some man, would remain un- 
married, merely because it was her office to propose. 

Again, imagine the sneers cast about on the announce- 
ment of the marriage of some poor, but charming girl to a 
man of means. “A wise head on young shoulders,” 
would be the ill-natured remark. And how many a young 
man would refuse a girl with money! He would expect 
the sly whisper—“ mercenary! ” 

My readers, how many of you if you should see a man 
after your own ideal, would seek the opportunity to follow 
him up, ascertain his address, and obtain an introduction? 
And yet this is the privilege accorded to men, of which 
women could never avail themselves, and by which many 


happy marriages are consummated. She could not possi- 
bly acquire the opportunity of acquaintance, so necessary 
to a happy union. 

Men are generally considered stronger in every sense 
than women, but do you think this quality enhanced when 
they are placed in the position of a timid, blushing girl, 
who meekly answers ‘ yes” or ‘‘ no,” as the case may re- 
quire. Certainly we do not care to lower the other sex; 
let us keep them at their present standard if it is possible. 
Neither do we care to cultivate a general air of self-suffi- 
ciency in ourselves, which is so repellent to any man. 

Finally, what effect would this state of affairs produce 
on the two sexes? Think of the unbounded conceit of 
certain individuals, when they saw any young woman tak- 
ing particular notice of them. Another class would regard 
all women alike,—a scheming, manceuvering quantity, and 
a general indifference would ensue. As for the women, 
would not each one in her heart, if not openly, keep a 
sharp lookout for the best match? hence a general spirit 
of depreciation would follow, and bitter words. Woman's 
gentleness would be a thing of antiquity. 

Just for variety, let us imagine ourselves at one of these 
improved scenes of proposing. A young girl and a young 
man at a large party leave the warm room and saunter out 
into the cool of agarden path. An auspicious occasion— 
the moon is radiant and stars brilliant. Both seem uncon- 
scious of this, however, so happy are they, until as the 
distant music comes upon the fragrant air, and they are 
suddenly held by the beauty of all about them, she 
whispers, “ Do you love me, dearest? I cannot live with- 
out thee. Oh, say that thou wilt be mine!” And she falls 
upon her knees clasping his hand. As he utters a faint 
“T will,” she rises, clasps him to her heart and whispers 
more endearing terms. We cannot conceive of anything 
more distasteful to the mind of a gentle, beautiful woman, 
and yet, as the books say, this is the usual manner of pro- 
posal and it must be adhered to. 

Is it the province of a woman to propose? I think not! 

AUBURNDALE, MAss. N. N. M. R. 


THE BOOK OF THE NEW YEAR. 
The book of the New Year is opened, 
Its pages are spotless and new ; 
And so each leaflet is turning— 
Dear children, beware what you do! 


Let never a bad thought be cherished, 
Keep the tongue from a whisper of guile, 

And see that your faces are windows 
Through which a sweet spirit shall smile. 


And weave for your souls the fair garment 
Of honor and beauty and truth, 

Which will still with a glory enfold you 
When faded the spell of your youth. 


And now, with the new book, endeavor 
To write its white pages with care ; 
Each day is a leaflet, remember, 
To be written with watching and prayer. 


And if on a page you discover 
At evening a blot or a scrawl, 

Kneel quickly and ask the dear Saviour 
In mercy to cover it all. 


So when the strange book shall be finished, 
And clasped by the angel of light, 

You may feel, though the work be imperfect, 
You have iried to please God in the right. 

—Unidentified Exchange. 
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ESSENCE OF LEMON. 
How it is Extracted and Marketed. 

HE principle on which the extraction of the essence 
is carried on may be illustrated in this way: If 
you hold a piece of lemon peel up to the light and 
turn it inside out, a fine shower of mist will be 

seen to be forcibly ejected. This is not all oil, but a 
mixture of oil and water. Most people are unpleasantly 
acquainted with this phenomenon, though many have not 
actually seen it, for in peeling a lemon or orange with the 
fingers a little of the oil is often ejected into the eye, caus- 
ing a considerable amount of pain. By turning the lemon 
peel inside out, almost the whole of the essence is removed 
from the peel, for each little globule of oil appears to be 
surrounded by water, and the liquid which remains ad- 
herent to the peel consists principally of water. As it is 
impossible to turn every piece of peel actually inside out, 
the following method is adopted : 

One man takes a lemon in his hand, and with three 
rapid strokes with a large knife cuts off nearly all the peel 
in three slices. The central portion, which is left, consists 
of most of the pulp with a little of the peel—top and 
bottom. This is simply pressed for making lemon juice. 
The slices pass to a second workman, who sits on a low 
chair, with an ordinary common quality bath sponge, 
worth about 6d., in one hand. With the other he presses 
the slice of peel against the sponge, pressing the edges of 
the peel only with his fingers, the opject being to press the 
convex piece of lemon peel as nearly flat as possible. The 
amount of pressure used is very slight, and at first sight it 
seems incredible that the oil globules can have been broken, 
but if you try the experiment of turning this exhausted 
peel inside out, nothing more can be extracted. The 
sponge is periodically squeezed. One man working in this 
way can extract about one and one-half pounds (English) 
essence of lemon per day. To insure the cells being fully 
charged with moisture, it is usual to allow the lemons to 
stand in water for a short time. 

A large trade has already been done here in lemon peel 
packed in brine, which has been exported for the manu- 
facture of candied peel. Formerly the peels were sent in 
the natural state. They are now exported with about three- 
fourths of the essence removed. This is accomplished as 
follows: The lemon, instead of being cut as before de- 
scribed, is cut in two, lengthwise. Should there be any 
defect in the lemon, the workman contrives to cut it in 
such a way that, by removing a thin slice, the defect is 
cut away and two half lemons remain, both free from 
blemish, and only a thin piece wasted. The pulp and a 
little of the white is then cut out with a kind of spoon, care 
being taken not to rupture the oil vessels of the peel. 
Another workman then presses the half lemon in various 
directions against a sponge, and, though it is evident that 
the sponge process is rather at a disadvantage, he manages 
to extract about three-fourths of the total amount. The 
quantity of essence obtained in this way is considerable. 
Itis stoutly maintained that if the essence were not re- 
moved it would be destroyed by the brine; and it is possi- 
ble that there is some truth in this. 

It is generally assumed in England that all pure essence 
of lemon is good. This is far from being the case, and I 
have myself seen essence of lemon containing fifteen per 
cent. of turpentine which was really superior to essence of 
lemon made the same day in my presence, and absolutely 
pure. This results from the extraordinary variation in 
the quality of the essence made in the various months. 


This difference is not noticed much in England, even the 
best exporters having to make an average sample which 
they can supply all the year round. Turpentine is in large 
use, and is purified in a peculiar way, which I have not 
discovered, so as to have very little smell. One exporter 
is said to use ten tons per annum. Strange to say, the 
worst qualities of essence all go to London, Manchester 
and Glasgow. English wholesale druggists in particular 
have an unenviable reputation here for buying low quali- 
ties. One Sicilian dealer thinks that the climate has some- 
thing to do with the inability of Englishmen to distinguish 
between turpentine and essence. In addition to the dif- 
ference depending upon the season, the product of different 
districts varies. Experienced buyers claim to be able to 
distinguish the district and village in which an essence 
has been made simply by smell and inspection. 

Testing is carried out as follows: A sample is poured 
out into a tumbler and shaken up after placing the hand 
ontop. Great attention is then paid to the duration and 
size of the bubbles and froth, the color is noted, and one 
smell is taken with the glass full and another after empty- 
ing it. Turpentine will certainly be detected in this way 
if over five per cent. is present. Conducted in this way the 
purchase of essence of lemon is a matter requiring great 
judgment, and most of it being sold by peasants in small 
quantities, dealers cannot avoid sometimes buying a bad 
lot. If you make essence in your own works, the diffi- 
culties are not removed, only changed, the substitution of 
turpentine for essence by the workmen being frequent and 
so contrived as to be very difficult to detect. A favorite 
means of bringing turpentine into the works is by means 
of a bladder and tube, which is carried as near as possible 
to the bladder with which we all are provided. It is a 
very easy matter to empty this and attend to the calls of 
nature without exciting suspicion. 

The following inferior qualities of essence of lemon are 
distinguished here: 

Sacotte.—As soon as the essence is made it is allowed to 
deposit and the clear portion poured off. There remains 
a deposit in the bottom which is pressed in a small bag 
(sac). The essence thus obtained is considerably inferior 
to the bulk, and in those places where only small quantities 
of essence are made, and the deposits are left for some 
time to accumulate, the quality is extraordinarily bad. 
The cake which is left after expression is distilled in a 
very rough way, yielding lambicato or distilled oil of lemon. 
The whole of the distilled essence of lemon which was 
made in Sicily is now made in this way. Often enough 
the dregs have commenced to ferment, and in some cases 
have lost the whole of the lemon smell before being distilled. 

In November and December a large amount of fruit is 
cut and packed, but instead of being at once sent abroad, 
it is stored in warehouses—fruit gathered at this season 
having qualities which enable it to be kept longer than any 
other. Before sending it abroad it is all repacked, the bad 
and doubtful fruit being used for essence making. This 
essence never has the fine flavor of its own, described as 
the smell of the wood (di legno), which is easily recog- 
nized.—Arthur A. Barrett, Messina. 


In the great world which, being interpreted, 
Meaneth the west or worst end of the city, 

And about twice two thousand people bred— 
By no means to be very wise or witty, 

But to sit up while others lie in bed 
And look down on the Universe with pity —Byron. 
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Notable Nothings. 


Dividing the Year. 

Gen. Von Sichart in Mayence, who is a personal friend 
of the German Emperor, and is said to have the Kaiser’s 
backing in his enterprise, is agitating the movement for a 
new division of the year’s calendar. 

The general pronounces it “ foolish and unbusinesslike 
that seven months in the year have thirty-one days, four 
months thirty days, and one month twenty-eight days, or 
twenty-nine days respectively.” 

He says “it causes much confusion, and it is entirely 
unreasonable that a certain date should advance with every 
year one day, and with every leap year two days. 

“ Could it not be so arranged that those days were fixed 
on certain dates once for all?” asks the general, and con- 
tinues : 

‘* One year we celebrate Easter in the middle of March ; 
in another year we celebrate it in the middle of April. 
There are hundreds and thousands of people in every city 
in the world who divide their business year according to 
the date Easter may fall on. 

“Ts it not unreasonable that their year’s division should 
be a different one with every twelve months? By the 
same unreasonable reckoning, the schooling seasons are 
regulated. In one year the child has a month’s time 
longer for preparation than in another. 

“ This may be greatly to the disadvantage of a child that 
is supposed to pass his or her examination within a stipu- 
lated period, not a certain number of months or weeks. 

“In some parts of the world, in Germany, for instance, 
five holidays occur successively within ten ordinary days 
in all years when one of the Christmas holidays does not 
chance to fall on a Sunday. 

“ All this proves that the modern division of the year 
does no longer fill the requirements of a busy world. This 
is my proposition for a radical change: 

“ First—The year is to be divided into four seasons, the 
first three seasons to have ninety-one days, the first month 
in each season to contain thirty-one, the other two months 
to contain thirty days. The fourth season shall contain 
ninety-two days, and in leap years the second season shall 
also contain ninety-two days. These two extra days shall 
be added to the last day of each season, December and 
June respectively. 

“ Second—The first day of each season, z. é., the rst of 
January, the rst of April, the rst of July, and the rst of 
October, shall always fall on a Sunday; by this arrange- 
ment the first day of each second month of a season falls 
ona Wednesday, the first day of each third month of a 
season falls on a Friday. This makes December 30 and 
June 30 fall on Saturday every year in a century. The 
31st day of December in each year and the 31st day of 
June in each leap year are to be called extra days and leap 
days, respectively; they are to be added to the weeks 
closing on the 30th of December and the 3oth of June as 
an eighth day. 

“Third—Easter shall always fall on the 1st of April, 
Whitsuntide on the 19th of May. They are to be fixtures 
on those dates. Christmas is to be fixed forever to fall on 
December 24. 

“« Fourth—The beginning of the year, January 1, is to be 
dated back eleven days, that is, it is to fall on the shortest 
day of the year. By this arrangement the beginning of 


spring or the first day of spring, occurs simultaneously 
with the rst day of April; the first day of summer falls on 
July 1, and the beginning of autumn on October 1. 

“ Fifth—In order to do away with the eleven days, the 
nine extra days and the two leap days are to be omitted in 
the first nine years after the adoption of the new calendar. 
The new calendar is to begin with the year 1901."—New 
York Recorder. 


The Kind of Women Who Can Make a Success. ° 

Women in reduced circumstances and minus husbands 
always think it would be perfectly delightful to secure a 
position as housekeeper in some widower’s family. It is 
“so lady-like,” they argue, beside holding forth a hope 
which they secretly cherish of so enslaving the master by 
their tidy ways, their extraordinary management and de- 
lectable dishes that he will wish them to keep house for 
him forever as his wife. 

Now it is just such notions as these that turn a right 
good housekeeper into a very disagreeable companion. 
A man hires a woman to look after his household, not 
himself. He neither desires her to look upon him with 
longing eyes as a possible husband, nor act the part of a 
mother to him, 

Now he does not want a woman with a secret sorrow or 
a mission, which generally proves to be his reformation, a 
chance which he never thought necessary, but which she 
harps on from morn till night. He does not want to be 
met with a tearful visage or heart-breaking sighs, but he 
does want and is willing to pay for a woman capable and 
cheerful, one who thoroughly understands her business, as 
well as knows her place, a neat, attractive body that will 
make home more what the name implies. When a woman 
once thoroughly learns this and and has no false ideas 
concerning her duties or her pleasures, she will be able to 
secure a pleasant, well-paying position, for many men are 
anxious for such a housekeeper as we have described.— 
Philadelphia Times. 


Children Make the Poor Rich. 

There is both beauty and truth in Bishop Hall’s retort 
to his visitor, who seeing his children standing in the order 
of age and stature, said: “These are they that make rich 
men poor.” ‘Nay, my friend,” said the good Bishop, 
‘**these are they that make poor men rich.” A life that is 
not rich in personal relationships, Godward and manward_ 
is a poor life. Friends, kindred, children, are possibilities 
of the truest wealth to us, when we have made the dis- 
covery of the Divine message they carry to our hearts. 
To find that our hearts must have at least begun to turn 
away from things to persons, the great trend of direction 
that brings us at last to God. For, as Ruskin says: “A 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
he possesseth, but in the multitude of the persons whom 
he loves and who love him.”—Sunday-school Times. 


A “Daisy” Birthplace. 

A queer thing was told us, the other day, by alady whose 
new house suddenly became infested with buffalo bugs, 
which eat everything in their path. A friend told her that 
the buffalo bug’s birthplace is found in the golden cup of 
the lovely common field daisy that everybody loves. De- 
termined to investigate the matter she looked into some 
daisy cups growing in a field, and sure enough there she 
found in several daisies the detested insect comfortably 
taking its ease.—The Upholsterer. 
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Quiet Hours «= 
Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
:and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
‘writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzz.e. 
337.—A COLUMBUS-AMERICAN PUZZLE. 
Notwithstanding all that has within recent months been said 
about Columbus and the results of his western expedition, the 
subject is still far from exhausted—as the readers of Goop 
HovsEKEEPING will discover by reading the lines below. If 
it should turn out that this presentation should awaken a 
mighty discovery-spirit in some progressive member of the 
rising generation, so that when he shall reach the years of ma- 
ture manhood, he shall go forth with sufficient knowledge, an 
abundance of pluck and nothing lacking in exchequer, and 
actually make valuable discoveries among the shining systems 
disporting about our own, then would the publishers surely be 
entitled to a prominent place in history. And how happy the 
inhabitants of those worlds, “ whose suns we behold twinkling 
from afar,” would be to subscribe for the most popular maga- 
zine printed in America! Reader, call the attention of your 
bright boy to these possibilities, and then together peruse the 
following facts of history : 
One night in “Quiet Hours,” the writer dreamed 
A dream, in which things were not what they seemed; 
He saw, adown the corridors of time, 
A host of those whose lives have been sublime, 
Such as discoverers well known to fame, 
And mostly known to him, and you, by name 
Great travelers he saw among the rest, 
Writers, inventors, neroes, too ; and lest 
You find it hard their names to bring to light, 
While hidden here, although not “ out of sight,” 
This clue he gives to help you out a bit: 
Each x a letter or a figure means, and it, 
When put in place, you’ll find each time, 
Will make complete the feet that make the rhyme. 
This rule applies as far as thirty-eight, 
Then after that another clue create 
Now ere the phantoms faded from his view 
He noted down their cognomens, that you, 
Quick-witted ones, mayhap may recognize 
The whole of them and thereby win a prize. 
. First came the great x x x x x x x x with his crew, 
. Who sailed the seas in x x x x, 
He saw the P x x x x x brothers, for the trip, 
Their money gave, some vessels to equip. 
4. These stately vessels x x x x x x x x were called, 
And which did drift along serene, close hauled. 
5, 6. One was the N x x x, one the P x x x was, 
So named for reason woman often gives—“ because.” 
. The third, the Sx xxx Mxxxx by name, 
(That line, I fear, you’ll find a trifle lame.) 
. Next came one J x x x C x x x; he was mate, 
And second to the captain was in state. 
One MxxxxxxAxxxx x sought to cure 
The ills which sailors’ flesh too oft endure. 
Much money for the trip had been supplied 
. By Cx x xx xx, ’tis a town which looks with pride 
Upon the work its gifts made sure. And yet 
The day they sailed was Friday, don’t forget. 
They sailed away, yet ere they reached these highlands 
. They saw what now are called Cx xxxx Ixxxxxx. 
At last the first one mentioned bade adieu 
To dear ones at C x x x x x x, for he knew 
That when he went to plough the raging main, 
’Twere possible he’d not return again. 


13. Then others passed along, J x x x D x x x x, who 
The Davis Straits discovered. Doubtiess you 
The date remember, e’en though not alive ; 
. Twas years ago in x x x x. 
Then one who for the northwest passage sought, 
. Twas H x x x x x, who with polar bears had fought. 
Next came one B x x x x x, who once sailed 
. To find the Straits of Lx xx x x x x x; he failed, 
For all I know -my memory’s at fault— 
But you may ascertain from some “ old salt.” 
He had two vessels, if I’m not in error; 
18,19. One was the x x x x x x, and one the xx x xx x. 
20. Next Sirxxxx xxxxxx x x came—l history quote, 
21. Who from the Island of D x x x x a letter wrote 
22 Untothe Axx xxx xx x,—’twas his last 
Ere he to join those gone before had passed. 
23,24. VxxxxdeGxxx,heaPxxxxxxxxx, 
Discovered India, though not with ease. 
Fernando de Andrada sought and found 
25. The land of C x x x x—got there safe and sound. 
26. And one M x x x x x x X Sailed away, I trow, 
27. Till Txxxx xxx xxxxxat his bow 
Loomed up And then a Frenchman sailed 
28. Till C x x x da was—well, we’ll call it “ nailed.” 
29. ByJxxxxxCxxxxxx. Thenslowly passed away. - 
30. One C x x x, the Sandwich Islands found, they say, 
31, 32. While Nx xx Zxxxxx, by one Wxxxxxxxxx was 
found. 
(That word comes in too often, I’ll be bound.) 
One Bx x x x x x x, on the Weigatz Islands landed, 
. While Davis on the coast of Gx x x x x x x x stranded. 
. And then came Lx xxx xx xxx xX, of later date, 
. Who in hot A x x x x x defied his fate ; 
. And S x x x x xx, also, who preferred to rove 
Than stay at home beside a cheerful stove. 
Then came Q xxx x xXx xXx, she who pledged 
Her jewels for Columbus, ’tis alleged. 
Then came a host of those whose nicknames I 
To place in halting rhyme at once will try, 
Or else will designate them in a way 
That you'll discover them without delay. 
39. The Sage of Monticello, whose pen wrote 
That greater Magna Charta, you may note. 
40 Then he who flew his kite with much success — 
His name you all will doubtless quickly guess. 
41. And then the Indians’ Quaker friend appeared in line; 
42. Likewise the Pole, who once was said to pine 
For liberty, and left his native land 
To fight for us. Then came the man who led 
43. Green Mountain boys. Next came the solid tread 
44, 45. Of old “Mad Anthony” ‘ Old Put” came next. 
And now to follow out my chosen text. 
46 “Old Hickory” appeared upon the scene, 
47. As did “ Black Dan,” he of most stately mein, 
And close behind him, one might plainly see 
48. One who'd be right than President he’d be. 
Then one who had a story apropos— 
49. ’Tis one you all had surely ought to know 
so. Then came the old “ Pathfinder.” Soon appeared in sight 
51. One wio unto the world has given light ; 
Then followed one of whom it has been said 
52. Found his own burial place. Of course he’s dead. 
Then came an Englishman, but not a croaker ; 
53. Instead he was the premier English smoker. 
54. And then “the father of New France” appeared in sight; 
Now guess his name, and try to guess it right. 
55. Next came a general, whose riding saved the day, 
. And then the “ Bayard of the South” stood in the way. 
. Now “Don’t give up the ship!” the next one cried, 
. With famous “ Light Horse Harry” at his side. 
Then he who wrote “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 
“ The Tenth Muse of the Colonists,” then see. 
. The “ Jean Ingelow of America” came then in sight, 
And then the * Quaker Poet ” came to light. 
. Then the inventor of the cotton gin, 
. And next the Brooklyn bridge’s engineer came in. 
Then he who built —it was the very first— 
. Of locomotives in America; I’m versed 
In engine lore, my readers doubtless see. 
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66. Then the inventor ot the quadrant came, 

67. And one who built a steamboat, guess his name ; 
It was successful, though it was the very first. 
Then came the man—in history I’m versed— 

68 Who planted rice first in America 

You'll find his name, but with some slight delay. 

And then another came, the first machine 
69. For spinning cotton, he set up, I ween. 
zo And then the great Swiss naturalist we see, 

And then the miss, ’tis said in truth that she 
71. Dictated the first telegram, you see. 

72. The first commander of our great navy, 

His name was—well, no doubt you savez. 

Then came the one who wrote that famous song 
73. Called “ Home, Sweet Home ;” then passed along 
74. The leader of the Texans ; then the man whose breath 
75. Said “ Give me liberty or give me death.” 

Now guess and guess again until you find 

The seventy and five I have in mind. 

PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, Three Dollars for the first 
correct answers to the above seventy-five numbers; Second 
Prize, Two Dollars, for the second; Zhird Prize, a year’s 
subscription to Goop HovusEKEEPING for the third; and 
Fourth Prize, any one of the fifteen bound volumes of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, for the fourth correct list of answers. Num- 
ber the answers in the order of the printed lines, but do not 
copy the latter. Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Prec- 
edence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xtti 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
Sor the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, January 
21, 1893. 

PRIZE PuZZLE—ANSWERS. 
335.—A BILL OF FARE IN DISGUISE. : 

The conflict is over; the battle has been nobly fought, the 
“disguised” enemy completely routed and captured, and it 
took less than a Roman cohort of warriors to accomplish this 
desirable victory. In real warfare, though the enemy be cap- 
tured, yet they may remain at heart an enemy—the enmity being 
held only in subjection ; but in this “ Bill of Fare ” engagement 
the conquered enemy has become a lasting friend. 

The three prizes have been awarded as follows, the date of 
the postmark having to be taken into account in each case: 
First Prize, Three Dollars, to Alice E. Clarke of Brooklyn, L. 

1. Second Prize, one year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, to Lizzie C. Baker of Hartford, Ct.; 7hird Prize, any one 
of the fourteen bound volumes of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, to 
Henry C. Donnelly of Amesbury, Mass. The clause in regard 
to “the name of the state from which it came” was not taken 
into account, as the word “ it” was understood by some to refer 
to “dish,” rather than “the Bill of Fare,” as was intended. 
The only person who gave California as the State (the correct 
answer) offered as the answer to No. 2, “Ices,” and to No. 10, 
“ Truffles,” neither of which were acceptable. 

Answers from the following contestants agreed with those 
which won the prizes, but were received later: E. L. Searle, 
Worcester, W. C. Warren, Cambridge, and Frederick Sayer, 
Boston, Mass., and Mrs, M. J. Fitzgerald, Albany, N. Y. Sev- 
ral other very good lists were received. 


THE BILL OF FARE. 
3 
An Englishman without them 
Is like a shop without a sign ; 
The woman fair who has them 
Has unsexed her face divine. Mutton Chops 
11. 
They are so old you’d think they’d die, 
Indeed they are quite hoary, 


But still they come and still they go 
In all their old-time glory. Chestnuts 
111. 
Sullivan may boast he’s first, 
And Corbett brag a bit, 
But it took the old Italian boys 
To make this lasting hit. Roman Punch 
IV. 
Guinevere and Arthur, 
While dining, made some jokes ; 
Arthur swallowed a fish-bone,— 
Cried Guinie, “ Arti(y)chokes !” 
v. 
A poet has sung of it, 
It has been put to song, 
A great man was called by it, 
‘Though its age is not long. Lamb 
vi. 
Without it one would wish 
He could walk upon his head, 
And once being bereft of it 
We might just as well be dead. Sole (soul) 
vil. 
Joan of Arc, alack! she knew 
The meaning of the word ; 
Is that why Frenchmen like it not, 
As I have often heard ? Steak (stake) 
vill. 
A certain young American, 
Of celebrated fame, 
Did fix his jaunty hat so fine 
That he gave it this long name. Macaroni 
Why do they let these little things 
Come in where grown folks are? 
They’re sauc (e) y—but their sauce, dear, 
Just makes them la-dy-da. Capers 
x. 
There’s never a flower in life so sweet 
As are these things of earth, 
But when fond Youth partake? too free, 
To scandal they give birth. Kisses 
x1. 
Man wants but little here below 
Of this—and wants it slow ; 
But foolish woman owns it, too, 
So ’tis ever on the go. Tongue 
xi. 
When you’re dead perhaps you'll eat it, 
If on earth you have been good, 
But if unruly you have been, 
You will taste some other food. Angel Food 
XII. 
They never come singly, 
But always in twos ; 
The minister makes them 
And has nothing to lose. Pears (pairs) 
XIV. 
Alas! If you can’t guess these, 
Of me you’ve been bereft ; 
Or, being born without me, 
You always will be left. Brains 
Here are some of the additional answers furnished, having 
from one to four finders: I—Hare (hair), Crabs; IIl—Ices, 
Dates; I1I—Game, Beet, Garlic, Chestnuts, Bologna; V— 
Hasty Pudding, Crab, (old) Hickory (nuts) ; VI—Hare, Mussel, 
Peas (peace), Herring; VII—Toast; VIII—Harrison Cake; 
1X—Shrimps, Olives, Pickles, Chickens, Sausage; X—Larks; 
XI—Mango, Ice Cream; XII—Ambrosia; XI V—Pluck, Rai- 
sins (reasons), Salt. Kansas (can sauce) was guessed as the 
state by one competitor. Other states named were Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 


“Mrs. F. C. B.” will find “ Beagle ” (constable) in Webster’s 
International Dictionary. 
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Society Luncheons. 

As arrangements for luncheon are unpretentious and re- 
quire but little forethought, impromptu invitations are as 
general as those of longer notice, whether given verbally 
or by letter, the longest being rarely over a week, while 
three or four days’ notice is a favorite limit. Luncheon 
scores another point from the fact that two, three, four, 
and even five ladies can be asked to meet each other with- 
out an attempt at enlivening the party by the presence of 
gentlemen. Of course, if a husband is able to come with 
his wife, or a brother with his sister, or even a bachelor 
alone, so much the better for the ladies; but the success 
of the luncheon does not depend on the company of one or 
even two gentlemen, ladies are so thoroughly at home 
with each other at this meal. They are like men ata club, 
they have so much in common, so much to say, and so 
little time in which to say it. A bond of interest is sure to 
spring up, even between strangers; no one feels dull and 
no one is out of it, or obliged to make labored conversa- 
tion when they would rather listen to what some one else 
is saying. A party of ladies asked to meet each other at 
dinner is quite another thing, and falls very flat when the 
experiment is tried. Perhaps it is the fact of having to 
dress for each other that has such a depressing effect upon 
their spirits, for dull they are asa rule. Perhaps it is the 
long evening before them; but it is idle to speculate on 
the why or the wherefore, the reason is best known to 
ladies themselves. The half-hour after luncheon, spent 
in either the drawing room or the grounds, is always a 
pleasant one, and all too short; although it would be a 
mistake to try and prolong it, for after three o’clock a 
hostess invariably has other engagements, and an invita- 
tion to luncheon is not meant to include an invitation to 
tea also. So three sharp is the hour of leave-taking, and 
a visitor who arrived close upon 1.30 has had a good 
stretch of her hostess’s company; besides, she has claims 
on her own time also to satisfy.—Queen. 


A Saxon Banquet. 

At a Saxon dinner the dining table was oblong and 
rounded at the ends. The cloth was a rich crimson, with 
a broad gilt margin hung low beneath the table. 

The company sat upon chairs with concave backs, and 
were arranged with regard to the sexes, much as at the 
present day. The dishes consisted of fowls, fish, flesh of 
oxen, sheep, deer and swine, both wild and domestic—not 
excepting certain portions of the sea swine or porpoise, a 
food at present little cared for, but at that period no in- 
frequent article of diet. 

Bread of the finest wheaten flour lay on two silver bas- 
kets upon the table. 

Almost the only vegetable in use among the Saxons was 
kalewort; and the condiments, salt and pepper. The va- 
rious articles used were boiled, broiled or baked, and were 
handed by the attendants upon small sples to the company. 

Prior to the introduction of forks into England, which 
was not till James I’s time, our ancestors made use of 
their fingers; and for the sake of cleanliness, each person 
was provided with a small silver ewer containing water, 
and two flowered napkins of the finest linen. 

Their dessert consisted of grapes, figs, nuts, apples, 

_ pears and almonds. 


In the tenth year of the reign of King Edward III there 
was an act of Parliament passed which ordained that no 
man should be served with more than two courses, except 
upon some great holiday therein specified, on which occa- 
sion he might be served with three—Chambers’ Journal. 


Curiosities of Canned Fruits. 

A correspondent has submitted to us for examination a 
living creature which he states was obtained from the in- 
side of a tinned pineapple. The fruit had been boiled at 
Singapore previous to tinning it, and was then imported 
to this country. On the tin being opened our correspon- 
dent was somewhat surprised to find a living insect, of 
strange and unknown appearance, inhabiting the inside of 
the pineapple. On examining the insect we found it to be 
the larva of some beetle, the species of which could not be 
accurately ascertained ; consequently it was impossible to 
say with certainty whether its natural food was vegetable 
or animal material. It is quite possible that the statement 
regarding the cooking of the pineapple may be correct; 
for the fruit might have been imperfectly or incompletely 
cooked. In thatcase the temperature of theinterior might 
never have reached so high a degree as to cause coagula- 
tion of the living tissues or of the structure of the egg or 
larva. The power of many insects and mites to resist both 
high temperatures and the action of many poisons is well 
known and exceedingly remarkable.—London Lancet. 


A Revolutionary Dinner Party. 
From a letter dated West Point, 16th August, 1779. 

Since our arrival at this happy spot we have had a ham, 
sometimes a shoulder of bacon, to grace the head of the 
table; a piece of roast beef adorns the foot, and a dish of 
beans, or greens, almost imperceptible, decorates the 
center. When the cook has a mind to cut a figure, which, 
I presume, will be the case to-morrow, we have two beef- 
steak pies, or dishes of crabs, in addition—one on each 
side of the center dish, dividing the space and reducing 
the distance between dish and dish to about six feet, 
which without them would be near twelve feet apart. Of 
late he has- had the surprising sagacity to discover that 
apples will make pies, and it isa question if in the vio- 
lence of his efforts we do not get one of apples instead of 
having both of beefsteaks. If the ladies can put up with 
such entertainment, and will submit to partaking of it on 
plates once tin but now iron (not become so by labor of 
scouring), I shall be happy to see them, and am, dear 
doctor, yours, etc., GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Don’t Drink Wine with Bananas. 

The statement made in connection with the’ death of 
Col. Gilmore that wine and banana juice combined made 
a deadly poison has caused much comment. That to eat 
bananas and drink wine immediately afterwards is to court 
certain death, as was stated, is not correct or I would have 
died a score of deaths from poison before this, and the in- 
habitants of the West Indian islands would have been de- 
cimated time and again, for the combination is common 
among those who can secure wine. It is possible that some 
particular wines are dangerous in combination with bana- 
nas, but the rule does not apply either to champagne or 
sherry. The suggestion that bananas are injurious in con- 
nection with anything is rather a novel one, because there 
are few fruits which will preserve life and health like the 
banana. When properly ripened the fruit is at once deli- 
cious and nutritious—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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Library Leaflets. 


A Varied List from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston. 


Children’s Rights. 

“The child problem,” says the author of this book, “is 
merely one phase of the universal problem that confronts 
society.’ Yet it is one that must be met in every home to 
which childhood comes; and as an educator for the suc- 
cessful mastery of the subject, this compilation of essays 
will be found most valuable. It is the product of joint 
authorship, seven of the ten essays being from the pen of 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, while three are written by her 
sister, Nora A. Smith, who has been joined with her in 
the authorship of earlier volumes. Three of the essays 
had been previously printed in magazines, and all were 
originally prepared for delivery before members of socie- 
ties interested in the training of children. The titles of 
the several essays give a conception of the range of topics 
treated. They comprise “The Rights of the Child,” 
“ Children’s Plays,” “ Children’s Playthings,” “ What‘Shall 
our Children Read?” “Children’s Stories,” “The Rela- 
tion of the Kindergarten to Social Reform,” “ How Shall 
We Govern Our Children?” “ The Magic of ‘ Together,’” 
“The Relation of the Kindergarten to the Public School,” 
and “Other People’s Children.” All of the topics are 
treated ina clear, straightforward manner, with an earnest- 
ness and breadth of comprehension which comes only from 
long and careful study of the principles involved. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston and New York are the pub- 
lishers, and send the work out in a handsome little vol- 
ume at $1. 


The Footpath Way. 

It is refreshing to turn from the senseless and trivial to 
such a pleasing, instructive and healthful book as Brad- 
ford Torrey has here given to the public. It deals with 
our New England scenes and lives, and very largely with 
bird life, in which the author finds his most congenial 
field. But there is as well the flavor of the flowers, the 
breath of the mountains and the sighing of the pines. 
One goes with the writer as certainly and as pleasantly as 
though present in the body, and it must be an unenviable 
frame of mind which does not insensibly imbibe his en- 
thusiasm and love of nature and nature’s moods. The 
first chapter is entitled “June in Franconia,” but the 
point of view is not by any means confined to the White 
Mountains or their vicinity. There are also ‘‘ Five Days 
at Mount Mansfield,” Mount Tom and other famous ele- 
vations are visited; while the ear listens as well to the 
singing of “the sad sea waves” about Nahant and along 
the sands of Cape Cod. The Ipswich dunes, the Wey- 
mouth pines, and the rocky fastnesses. of the Isles of 
Shoals are alike visited; but everywhere the author finds 
something new and interesting, which in delightful manner 
he introduces to his friends as they journey by his side. 
The book, neatly bound in cloth with silvered top, is pub- 
lished at $1.25. 


Autumn. 

To the reader who delights in the field and the forest, 
the freedom, the flavor and the fidelity of nature, in its 
flowers and foliage and fruit, there can be nothing more 
absorbing than the writings of Henry D. Thoreau. For 
the gratification of such readers, H. G. O. Blake has pre- 
pared a quartette of volumes covering the four seasons, 


the last of which, in the production above named, is now 
issued. The work is simply composed of extracts from 
Thoreau’s journal—that wonderful storehouse of observa-~ 
tion, thought and suggestion. The arrangement is by 
days ahd months, beginning with the 21st of September, 
and ending with the ringing of skate-blades upon the 
frozen river, December 20. The years mingle in the most 
familiar manner, the opening extracts, for instance, repre- 
senting in that order 1854, 1859, 1860 and 1852; while the 
treatment of subjects darts about among the most diverse 
matters, under the same date and almost in the same sen- 
tence. The book is provided with a full index, giving in- 
stant reference to nearly 1,000 topics touched upon in the 
470 1zmo pages, the entire work, excepting in the printing, 
is an excellent specimen of book-making, and is bound in 
fine cloth with gilt top at $1.50. 


David Alden’s Daughter. 

Under the title of “David Alden’s Daughter, and 
Other Stories of Colonial Times,” Jane G. Austin has 
gathered a volume of short stories, originally published in 
various magazines, which will meet a welcome in the 
creditable form in which they are now set forth. The 
author delights in Plymouth and the region round about, 
and it is not surprising that the flavor of the Rock and its 
associations should permeate her writings. There are 
twelve stories in the volume, all of which are told in her 
admirable manner ; and the book of 316 pages is published 
at $1.25. 


At the Beautiful Gate. 

This is a compilation of religious verse written by Lucy 
Larcom, largely since the publication of the complete 
edition of her works, ten years since. Some of the poems 
here included have already become familiar through pop- 
ular use as hymns, though most of the collection appears 
in book form for the first time. The closing lines area 
touching tribute to the departed Whittier ; and all will be 
found devotional in tone, sweet and inspiring. Published 
in fine cream and gilt binding, with gilt top, at gr. 


Some of the Latest and Best Novels and Essays from D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 


Town and Country Library. 

Recent issues of Appleton’s Town and Country Library 
include the following sterling works: No. 99, “Cross 
Currents. A Novel. By Mary Angela Dickens;” No. 
100, “ His Life’s Magnet. By Theodore Elmslie;” No. 
101, “ Passing the Love of Women. By Mrs. J. H. Nee- 
dell ;” and No. 102, “In Old St. Stephen’s. A Novel. By 
Jeanie Drake.” There is no more pleasing “ Library” or 
“Series” being published than this, if we are to regard 
the mechanical merit of the works especially. As a rule, 
the paper-bound book is hardly a thing of beauty; but 
even the critical eye may rest well pleased upon these 
modest yet typographically perfect volumes. Ina literary 
way they are not less pleasing, and the publishers well de- 
serve the commendation which has been bestowed upon 
their productions. The issues appear semi-monthly, at 
fifty cents per volume, or $5 for yearly subscriptions. One 
may purchase any or all numbers of the “ Library” with 
entire confidence that the volumes will be found commend- 
able and interesting. 


An Attic Philosopher in Paris. 


The full title of this unique work is “ An Attic Philoso- 
pher in Paris; or, A Peep at the World from a Garret, 
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Being the Journal of a Happy Man.” It is from the 
French of Emile Souvestre, and the translation or adapta- 
tion is very creditably done. There are twelve chapters— 
one for each month of the year—in the form of “ Impres- 
sions ”’ of “a man who, in the fever of restlessness and of 
ambition which racks society in our times, continues to fill 
his humble part in the world without a murmur, and who 
still preserves, so to speak, the taste for poverty. With no 
other fortune than a small clerkship, which enables him to 
' live within the narrow limits which separate competence 
from want, our philosopher looks from the height of his 
attic upon society as upon a sea, of which he neither covets 
the riches nor fears the wrecks. Being too insignificant to 
excite the envy of any one, he sleeps peacefully, wrapped 
in his obscurity.” The glimpses of life which he gives 
are faithful, far from the hackneyed line, and the work of 
the artist and printer is excellent. The book is hand- 
somely bound, with appropriate designs, and is published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


The Berkeleys and their Neighbors. 

The special merit of this novel of Virginian life, written 
by Molly Elliot Seawell, and now published in a revised 
edition, the scenes being laid soon after the late war, is its 
fidelity to local coloring and characteristics. The author 
enters a field rich with material for the skillful novelist; 
that “period of shock before the pain was felt, when the 
people, groping amid the ruins of their social fabric, 
patched it up a little here and alittle there.’’ The charac- 
ters introduced are strongly drawn, the individuality is 
well maintained, and the literary style of the writer is fin- 
ished and pleasing. 


God’s Fool. 

“God’s Fool,” is a Koopstad story, from the pen of that 
powerful Dutch author, Maarten Maartens, and is dedi- 
cated to “all my fellow-Koopstaders, in the four vast quar- 
ters of our mean little globe.” The form of narration and 
the style of the story are so far removed from the hack- 
neyed line of the average novel that one dips into its pages 
at first with merely a curiosity to see what it is like, 
but follows the unfolding with unabated interest, through 
the various dramatic developments to the strikingly 
characteristic ending. The volume is published in attrac- 
tive form. 


Mr. Fortner’s Marital Claims. 


This little volume, in somewhat fantastic dress, contains 
five distinct stories by Richard Malcolm Johnston, the one 
which gives title to the book being original, while the 
others have been previously published in the maga- 
zines. It forms one of Appleton’s Summer series, and 
the fact that it sells for fifty cents must be held to offset 
defects in proof-reading, syntax and other little matters 
which go to make up a perfect book. Like the rest of the 
series, it is published in 16mo, half cloth, with specially 
designed cover. 


Appleton s Town and Country Library. 


Recent numbers of this excellent series of paper-covered 
novels include ‘‘ Etelka’s Vow,” No. 98, by Dorothea 
Gerard, and “ Mrs. Bligh,” No. 105, by Rhoda Broughton. 
In addition to this fifty cent edition, the firm also issue 
these works in fine cloth covers at $1.25 each. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 


_ Choice Books from Harper & Brothers. 


The Praise of Paris. 

A handsomely illustrated volume from the press of Har- 
per & Brothers of New York, bears this alliterative but 
scarcely adequate title. The descriptive matter, which is 
written by Theodore Child, touches many of the interest- 
ing phases of Parisian life, yet it can by no possibility 
exhaustively cover any, and serves rather for a thread 
upon which to display the numerous pictures, good and 
indifferent, which serve to make the book entertaining for 
aleisure moment. The text is too thickly sprinkled with 
scraps of French to be popular with the reader who is 
ignorant of that language; but a compensation would 
come from its value to the French student, and besides it 
is not supposed that one ignorant of its language will be 
deeply interested in this chief city of the fashionable 
world. The book is attractively printed, on fine paper, 
and is bound in cloth with gilt top and uncut edges. 


Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning. 

For the reader who desires within a limited space a 
concise and careful survey of the life story, of the principal 
works, and the literary or poetical merit of these four 
eminent English authors (for Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
is included), this elegant volume by Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie will be welcomed. The author writes appreci- 
atively of each of her subjects, and readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING know from her occasional contributions 
to this magazine the fine quality of her literary style. 
The work is made doubly attractive by over twenty ad- 
mirable engravings, most of them full-page, in addition to 
excellent portraits of the several celebrities; while the 
book, in fine binding, with gilt top and uncut edges, 
is very handsomely published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


From the Easy Chair. - 

This is a compact 16mo volume, from the press of Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, comprising some of the choic- 
est of the “ Easy Chair” essays of George William Curtis. 
While these possess especial interest at present from the 
recent death of the able author, they will be found valuable 
and delightful at all times, giving as they do such choice 
examples of his finest writing. The essays cover 231 
pages, there is a good portrait of Mr. Curtis as a frontis- 
piece, and the book sells at $1. 


A Family Canoe Trip. 

One of the daintiest and most pleasing numbers in Har-; 
pers’ dainty “ Black and White series ” is published under 
the above title. Florence Watters Snedeker is the author, 
and the little volume is plentifully sprinkled with excel- 
lent full-page illustrations. Not those who love canoe 
diversion alone, but every lover of nature, will take 
pleasure in accompanying the party through their delight- 
ful outing. Published at fifty cents by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


L’EVANGELISTE.—Alphonse Daudet’s famous book—is 
published as No. 4 of Neely’s Library of Choice Literature, 
in paper covers at fifty cents, or $1.25 in cloth. The trans- 
lation is very well done by Mary Neal Sherwood, and it 
needs not be said that the story is written with all the rare 
power of Daudet. The series is published monthly, and 
the numbers are well illustrated. Issued by F. T. Neely, 
Chicago and New York. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., JANUARY, 1893. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of theseapplications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent-confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HousEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to GooD HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be~considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


_  That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. <A// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


OUR NEW YEAR'S FEAST. 

There is a fine array-of new and attractive things in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING for the newyear. First in order, 
and to many, of course, first in interest, comes ‘‘ The 
Household Market Basket,” by Maria Parloa. This 
gifted author, as our readers do not need to be told, stands 
unrivaled in her field. In all matters pertaining to the 
food supply of a family, her utterances carry the greatest 
weight, whether she discourses of the choice dainties 
which are to delight the palate of an epicure, or of the 
simple, but nourishing food which is to give the lowly 
ones of earth the strength of body to meet the daily rou- 
tine of their cheerless existence. In the words of the 
author, “the aim of these papers is to help the house- 
keeper to a knowledge of the food supplies, and to give 
some suggestions as to their preparations and combina- 
tions.” That this will be done faithfully and attractively, 
it is unnecessary to declare. 


“‘The House Sensible” is the euphonious and sugges- 
tive title chosen for the series of papers by E. C. Gardner, 
whose wide and very enviable reputation as an architect 
and a writer on topics connected with his profession gives 
assurance that whatever he may touch will be rendered 
attractive and valuable. There is never any “ preach- 
ment” about Mr. Gardner’s writings; his fine sense of 
humor is constantly asserting itself, and the reader finds 
himself constantly breaking into a smile over the uncon- 
ventional and altogether charming way in which some old 
and familiar but too often hackneyed truth is expressed. 
In the present instance, he puts into the mouth of a 
spokesman who is designated as the ‘ Professor,”’ the 
principles which he desires to inculcate. Chapter I is to 
show that “In light and air are the sources of life”—a 
principle which Goop HovuSEKEEPING has long and 
earnestly striven to advocate. The artist has fully and 
graphically illustrated the paper. 


““The Housekeeper’s Shopping Bag”’ is the natural 
counterpart and complement of the ‘‘ Market Basket,” 
and the talented lady who has it in charge, Helena Rowe, 
stands prominent in her chosen field. The quality of her 
work is well known to readers of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
every one of whom will be anxious to see what she has to 
say regarding their favorite diversion, “ The Art of Shop- 
ping.” There is a great deal of sound sense embodied 
in this single chapter, which has for its subdivisions 
various matters connected with “ Shams of the Shops,” in- 
cluding “ Showy Attractions,” “ Pitfalls,” “‘ Burnt Goods’ 
Sales,”’ “ Bargain Counters,” ‘‘ Auction Sales,” “ When to 
Buy,” and, most timely of all, “Shopping Hints for 
January.” 

Musical readers will give a hearty welcome to the new 
department which is presented under the direction of 


Edward H. Phelps, late editor of the Homestead, of this - 
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city, who has for more than a quarter-century enjoyed the 
reputation of being a most capable musician, both as a 
composer and performer. Heretofore his arduous duties 
in the editorial field have overshadowed somewhat his 
merits as a musician; but with his retirement from the 
former field he secures opportunity fora more generous 
cultivation of the muse, and has organized the Phelps 
Music Company of New York. The simple yet chaste 
music of the pleasing song, “ My Little Lad and I,” by 
Clark W. Bryan, is composed by Mr. Phelps, and is a 
fitting introduction of the appropriate department of 
Music in the Home.” . 


The principal story of the issue is “ Baby Beth,” which 
is well termed ‘A New Year’s Story,” and is one of re- 
markable pathos and power. Noone can read ina proper 
spirit this recital of a touching event, without feeling an 
impulse lifting the heart above those emotions of self and 
selfishness which too often hold the mastery where love 
and confidence should dwell. Misunderstanding, pride 
(so called) and obstinacy—these are the motive powers of 
human action which Caroline H. Stanley pictures in her 
powerful way, and how the dying babe, on New Year’s 
eve, lifted them from two souls, as with her parting breath. 


The “ Story of a Noble Girlhood” passes through its 
third chapter and the heroine is making steady progress 
in her work of reform, having enlisted the father in some 
of her plans, and finding ready allies in the brothers and 
sister who had insensibly been waiting for her coming. 

The second paper of “ What to Do with My Lady’s 
Room ” gives detailed instructions regarding the library, 


even going so far as to outline some of the etiquette which 


is pertinent to the apartment and its belongings. 

Ada Marie Peck has an interesting article in prose and 
verse “ About Apples ”"—that leading fruit of all the world. 

The third paper on “‘ Woman’s Work at the Columbian 
Exposition” is devoted to “The Woman’s Building,” 
that wonderful structure which was designed, and the 
building of which was superintended, by a Massachusetts 
girl, fresh from a Boston school. 

“Borax in the Home” gives some interesting facts 
regarding this very useful salt, and describes some 
methods for its employment. 

“Castle Content” touches a number of timely topics, 
treated in the practical manner known to the writer, Mrs. 
Anna P. Payne. 

A very good paper from “A New England House- 
keeper”’ is entitled “ Lighting the Lamps,”’ and tells how 
to secure from them the best results in brilliancy, safety 
and economy. 

“Camera Flash Lights,” by John Wentworth, gives as 
its initial a touching sketch, “ At the Windows of the 
Morning.” 

Mrs. Arthur Stanley advocates ‘‘Flute Playing for 


Women,” as a source of sweet music and physical well 
being. 

The poetry of the present number is generous in quan- 
tity, and high in quality. Following the illuminated fron- 
tispiece, “A Thought for New Year's,” by John S. Bar- 
rows, we have “ January,” by Annie M. Libby; the three- 
page illustrated poem, “As a Flower of the Field,” by 
Clark W. Bryan; “Off to Dreamland,” by May Phillips 
Tatro; “The Baby’s Hair,” by Marienne Heaton; “A 
Song for the New Year,” by J. Torrey Connor; “ Snow- 
balls,” by Florence E. Pratt; “ What Shall we Have for 
Dinner?’’ by C. H. Thayer; and ‘‘ The North Wind,” by 
Ray Laurence. : 

There is nothing missing from the usual departments 
with which readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING have become 
so familiar, but all will be found full and bright, while the 
Columbus-American Puzzle will attract all who look for 
novelties in that direction. 7 


THIS WAY WENT THE YEAR ’92: 

A-singing and a-laughing ; 

“ O’er thorny brakes and stones,” with the politician ; 

Merrily for the birds; 

With bountiful harvests ; 

Busily for the housewife ; 

With epidemics, strikes and wrecks ; 

With celebrations without number; 

With heartaches and disappointments for the am- 
bitious ; 

Fast, too fast for the worker; 

Slowly, so slowly to the weary and suffering; 

With a cold shoulder for the unsuccessful ; 

Blithely for the maiden; 

Joyously to the hopeful ; 

Snowing and blowing ; 

Fitfully; sometimes seeming to cheer, at other times 
with discouraging looks ; 

With great expectations for the son and heir,” young 
93 

With a wealth of music, mirth and flowers ; 

With friends we can ill do without; 

With defeats as well as victories, and pride laid low. 

With washing, ironing, sweeping, dusting, baking, 
mending, making, planning, trying to be comforting and 
‘* smart” at the same time, making haste to finish one 
piece of work so that another may be begun; this way 
went the year ’92 with not a few housekeepers. 


With its June, and certainly not without its December. 


No ONE who has ever experienced the painful discomfort 
of hands that have been exposed to too much “ weather”’ 
can ever wish to discard the protecting glove; but if we 
could discard the tight-fitting “ hand-shoe,” which squeezes 
the hand into a shiny or a dead finish sausage, and take 
to wearing easy-fitting, soft, pliable chamois skin gloves, 
the hand would be protected, and its freedom of motion, 
not be restricted in the least.—Eliza D. Keith. 
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Published on the first of eachmonth. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JANUARY, 1893. 


= Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
So cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. . 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co.,and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago ; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal ; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


Expiration of Subscriptions —The number following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid 


Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HoOvUSEKEEPING until the publisherssare notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 


The Best Club Offer Ever Made.—Do you want books? We 
can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals, in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send us a postal stating what books 
or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos- 
sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them to- 
gether with Goop HousEKEEPING for a year. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS AND GOOD WORDS. 

One can always find interesting and timely articles in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, aside from its excellent advice to the inexpe- 
rienced cook and young housekeeper.—Boston Herald. 

It is difficult to say anything new every month cf so good a 
magazine as GooD HOUSEKEEPING. When we have done our 
best, the next number calls for something better and we have 
to give it up.—Springfield Union. 

By the way, when you are selecting your periodical reading 
supplies for 1893, don’t forget Goop HouseKzEPING. Catch 
any housewife now enjoying its use to permit of its being 
crossed from the list at her house!—The Press, Stafford 
Springs, Ct. 

Goop HousEKEEPING for December is exactly what the 
good housekeepers want, and the bad ones need, with its 
abundant Christmas c’ieer in the way of story, verse, season- 
able recipes, suggestions about gifts and for the entertainment 
of guests and home folks.—Presbyterian Banner. 


Only what is to be commended in the highest degree is found 
in the pages of Goop HousEKEEPING. It is really difficult to 
see how a good housekeeper can do without Goop Houser- 
KEEPING, for the reason that it’contains so much that is new 
and instructive concerning the vital interests of a home, its 
management, care of furniture, preparation of food and assur- 
ance of health, as to make its study indispensable to every 
family in the land.— Harrisburg Independent. 


My wife thinks it the best journal printed. 
JeRSEY SHORE, Pa. C. B.S. 


Enclosed find my check for $2.00, in renewal of my subscrip- 
tion to GoopD HousEKEEPING—the best practical family peri- 
odical that I have ever seen. 

East LIvEeRPOOL, OHIO. H. R. H. 


I should indeed miss the practical and helpful magazine, for 
it invariably seems to have just the “word in season ” that the 
careful housekeeper unconsciously looks fcr. 


CaNTON, Mass. Mrs. A. E. F. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMAN’S EXCHANGES. 
Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and 
in aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is 
requested to send name and all particulars. 


New York WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 

MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S 
WoRK, 628 Madison Ave., corner 5gth St., New York. 

THE HARLEM EXCHANGE FOR WoOMAN’s Work, 40 West 125th St., 
New York. 

Wages EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., 

oston. 

THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WoMAN’s Work, N. W. cor, 
ner 12th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. 

UNITED WORKERS’ AND WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 49 Pearl St., Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

CHIcaGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WoRrRK, 219 Wabash Ave.- 
Chicago. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. ; 

Women’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SocrETY OF THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman’s ExcHanGgE, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman’s ExcHuAnGE, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

WomaAN’s EXCHANGE, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, Springfield, I1l. 

Woman’s ArT EXcHAnGE, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RICHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WoOMAN’s WORK, 327 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Va. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 927 State St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 

THE WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, $13 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

THE Woman’s ExcuANGE, 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

cae ah Woman’s EXCHANGE, 317 West State St. Jackson- 
vi 
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Fugitive Verse. 


AT THE DOOR OF THE YEAR. 
The corridors of Time 
Are full of doors—the portals of closed years; 
We enter them no more, though bitter tears 
Beat hard against them, and we hear the chime 
Of lost dreams, dirge like, in behind them mng 
At Memory’s opening. 


But one door stands ajar— 
The New Year’s; while a golden chain of days 
Holds it half shut. The eager foot delays - — 
. That presses to its threshold’s mighty bar ; 
And fears that shrink, and hopes that shout aloud, 
Around it wait and crowd. 


It shuts back the Unknown. 
And dare we truly welcome one more year, 
Who down the past a mocking laughter hear 
From idle aims like wandering breezes blown? 
We whose large aspirations dimmed and shrank, 
Till the year’s scroll was blank? 


We pause beside this door. 
Thy year, O God, how shall we enter in? 
How shall we thence thy hidden treasures win ? 
Shall we return in beggary, as before, 
When thou art near at hand, with infinite wealth, 
Wisdom, and heavenly health ? 


The footsteps of a Child 
Sound close beside us. Listen! He will speak, 
His birthday bells have hardly rung a week, 
Yet has he trod the world’s press undefiled, 
“Come with me,” hear him through his smiling say, 
“ Behold, I am the Way!” 


Against the door his face 

Shines as the sun His touch is a command, 

The years unfold before his baby band! 

The beauty of his presence fills all space, 

* Enter through me,” he saith, “ nor wander more ; 
For lo! I am the Door.” 


And all doors openeth He, 
The new-born Christ, the Lord of the New Year, 
The threshold of our locked hearts standeth near; 
And while he gives us back Love’s rusted key 
Our Future on us with his eyes has smiled 

Even as a little child! 


—Lucy Larcom. 


THE TWO DOORS.* 
Whisper “ Farewell!” at midnight, 
To the Old Year whisper low ; 
Then open the Western door, 

Open, and let him go. 


The work of the hands not good ; 
The will of the wavering mind; 
The thoughts of the heart not pure; 
The words of the lips not kind; 


Faith that is broken or lost; 
Hopes that are fading and dim; 

Love that is selfish and vain— 
These, let him carry with him. 


* Inthe dales of Westmoreland it is customary to open the West 
door to let the Old Year out, and the East door to let the New 


Year in. 


Whisper farewell to your doubts, 

To follies and faults that you know ; 
Then open the Western door, 

With the Old Year let them go. 


Turn to the sunrising next. 

When shadows are growing thin 
Set open the Eastern door, 

And welcome the New Year in. 


Welcome the order brave— 
“ More faithfully do your part "— 
Welcome the brighter hope, 
Welcome the kinder heart. 


Welcome the daily work, 
Welcome the household care ; 
Clasp hands with the household love, 
Lift hands in the household prayer. 


Forgotten be all mistakes, 
And over again begin, 
When you open the Eastern door 
To welcome the New Year in. 
— Independent. 


THE GOLDEN YEAR. 
We sleep and wake and sleep, but all things move ; 
The Sun flies forward to his brother Sun: 
The dark Earth follows wheel’d in her ellipse : 
And human things returning on themselves 
Move onward, leading up the golden year. 


Ah, tho’ the times, when some new thought can bud, 
Are but as poets’ seasons when they flower, 
Yet seas, that daily gain upon the shore, 
Have ebb and flow conditioning their march, 
And slow and sure comes up the golden year. 


When wealth no more shall rest in mounded heaps, 
But smit with freer light shall slowly melt 
In many streams to fatten lower lands, 
And light shall spread, and man be liker man 
Thro’ all the season of the golden year. 


Shall eagles not be eagles? wrens be wrens? 
If all the world were falcons, what of that? 
The wonder of the eagle were the less, 

But he not less the eagle. Happy days 
Roll onward, leading up the golden year. 


Fly, happy, happy sails, and bear the Press ; 
Fly happy with the mission of the Cross ; 
Knit hard to land, and blowing heavenward 
With silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toil, 
Enrich the markets of the golden year. 


But we grow old. Ah! when shall all men’s goud 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 


Thro’ all the circle of the golden year? 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


JUST BEYOND. 


Just beyond, on the path we tread, just beyond ; 
Just beyond, the shadows ahead, just beyond ; 
Just beyond, our smiles and our tears, just beyond ; 
Just beyond, our hopes and our fears, just beyond ; 
Just beyond, our friends and our foes, just beyond ; 
Just beyond, our weals and our woes, just beyond ; 
Just beyond, the weakness and pain, just beyond ; 
Just beyond, the turn in the lane, just beyond ; 
Just beyond, where it meets the crest, just beyond; 
Just beyond, lies the City of Rest, just beyond. 
—Unidentified. 
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Seven Sleds Full 


ALL IN A ROW. 


Seven little folks went coasting on a windy, wintry day, 

And grandsire frolicked with them, for he could not say them “ nay.” 
First one said “ Draw me, Grandpa,” “ No, me,” another said, 

All gathering quick around him, with many a well-worn sled. 

There were rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes; there were limbér tongues the while, 
And lips well used to song and shout, and on each face a smile. 

There was Rob, the first-born, Sue the next and Bess with radiant hair ; 
There was Joe, the pet of all the rest, and Roxy, debonair ; 

There was Dick, more often Stubtoe called, and Baby, lately given, 

To round the number fully out to “seven times one are seven.” 

The sun shone bright, the air was crisp, the sleighing very fine, 


And Grandsire placed them all in a row, and took the head of the line. 
* * * * * * * * * 


Away they went adown the street, seven happy hearts, yes, eight, 
And when the group came trooping back, they said, ‘‘ Oh, aint this great?” 
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